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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 


OCTOBER 19, 1955 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE one hundred and forty-third annual meeting of the 

American Antiquarian Society was held at the Library 
of the Society in Worcester, Massachusetts, on October 19, 
1955, at 10:45 a.m. The meeting was called to order by 
President Streeter. 

The following members of the Society were present: John 
McKinstry Merriam, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Robert 
Kendall Shaw, Chandler Bullock, Lawrence Counselman 
Wroth, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, Russell Sturgis Paine, Harry 
Galpin Stoddard, Edward Alexander Parsons, Thomas 
Winthrop Streeter, William Irving Clark, John Woodman 
Higgins, Francis Henshaw Dewey, Jr., Clifford Kenyon 
Shipton, Alexander Hamilton Bullock, Theron Johnson 
Damon, Albert White Rice, Frederick Lewis Weis, Henry 
Rouse Viets, Walter Muir Whitehill, Frederick Haven 
Pratt, Samuel Foster Damon, Bradley Baldwin Gilman, 
Richard Allen Heald, Ernest Caulfield, James William 
Foster, Sydney Philip Noe, George Russell Stobbs, Arthur 
Adams, Charles Henry Sawyer, John Alden, Edward Harold 
Cole, Bertram Kimball Little, Carleton Rubira Richmond, 
Milton Prince Higgins, Edward Chase Kirkland, Lyman 
Henry Butterfield, George Talbot Goodspeed, Stephen 
Thomas Riley, Rollo Gabriel Silver, Augustus George 
Bullock, Clifton Waller Barrett, Richard Gimbel, Howard 
Bonar Jefferson, Robert Earle Moody, Roger Kinnicutt, 
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Rae MacCollum Spencer, Bradford Fuller Swan, Thompson 
Ritner Harlow, Parkman Dexter Howe, William Henry 
Harrison, Hermann Porter Riccius, Guy Warren Walker, Jr., 
Ray Nash, Vernon Dale Tate, Albert Goodnow Waite. 

The Secretary read the call for the meeting. It was voted 
to dispense with the reading of the records of the last 
meeting. 

The report of the Council of the Society was presented by 
Mr. Brigham, the report of the Treasurer by Mr. Bullock, 
and the report of the Librarian by Mr. Shipton. It was 
voted to accept the three reports and refer them to the 
Committee on Publications. 

Mr. Stobbs reported for the committee consisting of 
Messrs. Stobbs, Shaw, and Gilman, appointed by the 
Council in April, 1954. He said that Mr. Streeter desired 
to retire from the presidency and that the committee sug- 
gested the name of Clarence S. Brigham for the office. He 
outlined the facts of Mr. Brigham’s connection with the 
Society, stating that he was elected a member in 1905, was 
made Librarian in 1908, and became Director in 1930. He 
then moved that if there were no other nominations, the 
Secretary be requested to cast one ballot in favor of the 
nominees. Mr. Streeter put the motion and the Secretary 
duly cast the ballot. The officers nominated and elected 


were as follows: 


President 


Clarence Saunders Brigham, of Worcester, Mass. 


Vice-presidents 


Carleton Rubira Richmond, of Milton, Mass. 
George Sumner Barton, of Boylston, Mass. 
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Councillors 


Russell Sturgis Paine, of Worcester, Mass. 
Albert White Rice, of Worcester, Mass. 

Donald McKay Frost, of Boston, Mass. 

Thomas Winthrop Streeter, of Morristown, N. J. 
Richard Allen Heald, of Worcester, Mass. 
Edward Larocque Tinker, of New York, N. Y. 
Walter Muir Whitehill, of Boston, Mass. 

Harry Galpin Stoddard, of Worcester, Mass. 
Augustus George Bullock, of Worcester, Mass. 
Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, of Belmont, Mass. 


Secretary for Foreign and Domestic Correspondence 


Clarence Saunders Brigham, of Worcester, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 


Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 


Chandler Bullock, of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 


Clifford Kenyon Shipton, of Shirley, Mass. 
Robert Kendall Shaw, of Worcester, Mass. 
Frederick Lewis Weis, of Dublin, N. H. 


Auditors 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 


Bradley Baldwin Gilman, of Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. Streeter then requested Mr. Brigham to take the 
chair. Mr. Brigham expressed his deep appreciation of the 


= 
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honor conferred upon him. He then proposed for member- 
ship in the Society the following: 


Newton Case Brainard, Hartford, Conn. 
Ralph E. Carpenter, Jr., New York, N. Y. 
Alden Porter Johnson, Worcester, Mass. 
Augustus Peabody Loring, III, Salem, Mass. 


The President appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Nash, Weis, and Harlow to distribute, collect, and 
count the ballots. Mr. Nash reported that the necessary 
number of votes had been cast for the persons nominated, 
and that they were declared elected. 

A paper was read by James W. Foster on “Fielding Lucas, 
Jr., Early Nineteenth-Century Publisher of Fine Books and 
Maps.” 

The President announced that Harry M. Lydenberg of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, who was to read a paper on 
“Wilberforce Eames As I Recall Him,” was unable to make 
the trip to Worcester because of difficult traveling condi- 
tions. Fortunately, however, Lawrence C. Wroth of 
Providence, who knew Mr. Eames intimately in his later 
years, delivered Mr. Lydenberg’s paper. He also con- 
tributed additional reminiscences of Mr. Eames, especially 
of his various connections with the John Carter Brown 
Library. ‘These reminiscences are printed in the present 
issue of Proceedings at the end of Mr. Lydenberg’s paper. 
Mr. Streeter and Mr. Brigham both commented upon the 
paper and gave personal reminiscences of Mr. Eames. 

Colonel Richard Gimbel of New Haven stated that he 
was presenting to the Society the earliest edition of Thomas 
Paine’s Common Sense, printed at Philadelphia in 1776, a 
very rare pamphlet which the Society had long been anxious 


to acquire. 
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The President described the exhibition of recent acquisi- 
tions on view in the cases in the front gallery. He then an- 
nounced that the members of the Society were invited to 
luncheon at the residence of the late Aldus C. Higgins, John 
Wing Road, by Mrs. Aldus C. Higgins, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton P. Higgins. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Dantet WALDO LINCOLN, 
Recording Secretary 


Report of the Council 


S USUAL, because of college vacations and presumably 
because of the charm of the New England scenery, the 
Society has welcomed during the summer many researchers 
working on topics which they hope to find in this Library in 
more completeness than elsewhere. The subjects are so 
numerous that it would fill a Council report merely to 
record them. The materials most used were undoubtedly 
the newspaper files, followed by early American printing, 
literature, graphic arts, and biography. A great help to us 
in the last-named field is the collection of newspaper clip- 
pings. Twenty thousand or more small envelopes of ex- 
cerpts from newspapers, in alphabetical arrangement, pro- 
vide a quick reference to many thousands of subjects at a 
fraction of the time which would be consumed by consulting 
the bound newspapers. This clipping index was started by 
the late Franklin P. Rice in the 1870’s, was increased by a 
similar collection formed by Alfred S. Roe of Worcester, and 
has been maintained in recent years by clipping Worcester, 
Boston, and New York newspapers, chiefly in the bio- 
graphical field. Such a collection seems trivial, but its 
continued use, scores of times each week, shows its value. 
The time of the staff has been largely devoted to biblio- 
graphical research. The several prospective bibliographies 
in course of compilation require constant expenditure of 
time to answer many queries. Lyle Wright’s forthcoming 
check list of American fiction from 1851 to 1875 has prog- 
ressed in its preliminary draft form through the letter H, 
and in this project the Library is much interested. The 
Bibliography of American Literature, admirably conducted 
by Jacob Blanck, is of the greatest interest to this Library, 
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and its first volume will soon be published. The microprint 
project covering American printing from 1639 to 1800 en- 
tails much work for the entire staff, although the supervision 
and editorship are performed by Mr. Shipton. In the 
Librarian’s Report this project is described in detail. It is 
the most important project ever undertaken by this Library 
and one of the great bibliographical undertakings of our 
time. Because of its demands Mr. Shipton will henceforth 
spend five days a week in Worcester. 

At the time when the Director’s Paul Revere’s Engravings 
was published, in December last, the Society owned all of 
Revere’s engraved plates except three—the Jonathan 
Mayhew portrait, the John Gardiner bookplate, and Josiah 
Flagg’s Psalm Tunes published at Boston in 1764. The 
Chandler bookplate was acquired last January. Now, 
through the kindness of the Reverend Charles L. Atkins, of 
Boxford, we have obtained the Psalm Tunes of 1764. Al- 
though it lacks the title-page and part of page 19, this 
contains more leaves than any other known copy. Of the 
five copies listed in the Revere book, all are imperfect. 
Therefore we now have an excellent working copy of this 
very rare Revere title. 

A change in the Library staff has resulted from the death 
on June 29th last of Mathew J. Mathews, who had served 
as superintendent of the building since 1943. He has been 
replaced by George W. Cobill, assisted by David J. Olson 
who has helped as custodian for several years. 

The deaths during the last six months have taken five of 
the older members of the Society. Reginald Washburn of 
Worcester, elected in 1930, died May 12, 1955. Stephen W. 
Phillips of Salem, elected in 1930, died July 6, 1955. Allan 
Forbes of Boston, elected in 1921, died July 10, 1955. 
Herbert Putnam of Washington, elected in 1907 and the 
third senior member of the Society, died August 14, 1955. 
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George F. Booth of Worcester, elected in 1926 and one of 
the staunchest friends of the Society, died September 1, 
1955. Obituary notices of these members will appear in 
the printed Proceedings of this meeting. 

The annual appeal for contributions to the Special Gifts 
Fund made in the early summer met with a successful and 
ready response. Were it not for this generous help from 
members, the Society would do little in the way of purchase 
of books needed to fill in our collections. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLaRENcE S. Bricuam, 
For the Council 


Obituaries 


GEORGE FRANCIS BOOTH 


To write a satisfactory sketch of the life of George F. 
Booth within the limits of three or four pages is a manifest 
impossibility. No citizen of Worcester within memory has 
occupied so prominent a place in the community. He suc- 
cessfully conducted a business enterprise for a period of 
fifty-six years. He was instrumental in administering every 
civic enterprise organized for the good of the city. His 
counsel was sought, both locally and nationally, in such 
fields as journalism and good government. He was always 
ready to aid cultural undertakings, and gave generously 
from his own funds to support them. 

The American Antiquarian Society is proud to record its 
indebtedness to him for his many kindnesses and benefac- 
tions. Elected to membership in the Society nearly thirty 
years ago, he always was ready to help in its concerns. As 
soon as he was shown that a cause was worthy, he was willing 
to contribute even more than his share. I well remember my 
experience with him in connection with the History and 
Bibliography of Newspapers, which was published in 1947. 
Fearing that a work of this scope, with only scholarly 
appeal, could not be printed without financial aid, I sug- 
gested to him that perhaps ten of the leading newspaper 
publishers of the country might contribute five hundred 
dollars each toward a fund of five thousand dollars. He 
replied that because of his great interest in the undertaking, 
he saw no reason why he could not supply the entire amount. 
He then consulted with his partner, Mr. Stoddard, and the 
fund necessary to launch the work was immediately forth- 
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coming. He also subscribed for fifty copies of the work, 
which he sent as gifts to friends who were newspaper pub- 
lishers. Never did I call on him for aid but that he re- 
sponded, and not only with material aid, but also with 
sound and constructive advice. 

A brief summary of his career follows: 

He was born at Hartford, November 11, 1870, the son of 
William Henry and Eliza (Jackson) Booth. Even in his 
school days he worked for the Norwich Bulletin, and soon 
found that he was absorbed by his interest in newspapers. 
He had thought of a college education and also of becoming 
a lawyer. But journalism engrossed his mind, and while 
still in his twenties he became connected with the New 
Haven Register, of which he was chosen general manager. 
But he foresaw a larger future. In 1899 with his partner of 
that time, John Day Jackson, he came to Worcester and 
bought The Evening Gazette. Mr. Jackson did not partici- 
pate in the management and soon retired, leaving Mr. 
Booth as sole owner. Although established under that name 
in 1866, the Gazette through its weekly edition traced its 
ancestry back to the National Aegis founded in 1801. The 
Gazette plant in 1899 was in the old stone building on Main 
Street, on the site of the Slater Building. in 1902 the plant 
was moved to Mechanic Street which was its home for 
nearly twenty years. 

When Mr. Booth took over the Gazette in 1899, its circula- 
tion was about 2200, but twenty years later this had in- 
creased to 35,000. In 1921 Mr. Booth sold the Gazette to 
Theodore T. Ellis who was publishing the Worcester Tele- 
gram. Five years later in company with Harry G. Stoddard 
he purchased from Mr. Ellis the Gazette and the Telegram 
and remained as editor and publisher of both papers until 
his death. This purchase included the Telegram marble 
front building on Franklin Street which Mr. Cristy had 
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erected in 1911, although many improvements and addi- 
tions were made by the new management in later years. 
In 1938, when the Worcester Evening Post suspended publica- 
tion the Telegram and Gazette purchased its name and 
printing plant, incorporating its name into the Gazette’s 
masthead. Mr. Booth’s newspapers were always inde- 
pendent in character and operated for the welfare of Worces- 
ter and Worcester County. At the time of his death the 
combined circulation of the two daily newspapers was 
158,000. He also operated radio station WITAG, which he 
acquired when radio was in its infancy, and built it up to one 
of the influential stations of New England. 

Mr. Booth was always prominent in national newspaper 
concerns. He was a charter member of the Associated Press 
upon its reorganization in 1900, and on its board of directors 
from 1941 to 1951. He was a constant attendant at its 
meetings, influential in its counsels, and one of the best of its 
after-dinner speakers. He was recognized in the national 
political scene and his advice was often sought. He was a 
delegate to the Republican National Convention in 1924, 
1932, 1936, and 1944, and was chairman of the 1932 delega- 
tion. His reminiscences of the conventions were most 
entertaining. 

Locally, in Worcester, his membership and presidencies 
included virtually all of the city’s leading organizations. 
In 1911 he recognized the need for playgrounds in Worces- 
ter, raised funds for their establishment, and became chair- 
man of the Parks and Playground Commission which 
position he held until 1926. During his busy life, he was 
president of the Worcester Area Council of Boy Scouts, 
president of the Young Men’s Christian Association, a 
founder of the Community Chest and active in its drives, 
chairman of the War Memorial Commission which resulted 
in the building of the Auditorium, chairman of the Central 
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Massachusetts Disaster Relief Committee following the 
tornado of June, 1953, and an officer and adviser of many 
other organizations. He was generally regarded as Worces- 
ter’s “first citizen,” and it was but natura! that the first 
Isaiah Thomas Award, established by th: Worcester Ad- 
vertising Club in 1950 for “distinguished community 
service,” should be awarded to him. 

In the cultural life of Worcester he was much interested. 
Whether it was music or art or letters, he always gave his 
support. He was an avid reader of serious books and was 
especially conversant with national and international affairs. 
He had an excellent library and a few good pictures. He 
could write well, in clear and convincing English. Oc- 
casionally he wrote editorials, and I have always thought 
that these I could distinguish because of their simple and 
characteristic style. He was a trustee of the Worcester Art 
Museum, the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and Memorial 
Hospital. He was an outstanding member of the First Uni- 
tarian Church and aided notably in the rebuilding of the 
church after the 1938 hurricane. There were two local 
cultural societies of which he was especially fond. One was 
the St. Wulstan Society, limited to a dozen members, with a 
dinner and address given in turn by each member at his 
house. The other was the Worcester Fire Society, to which 
he was elected in 1939. When the Society celebrated its 
1soth anniversary in 1943, the members turned to Mr. 
Booth to deliver the address, which he did, taking as his 
subject Freedom of the Press.” He received honorary 
degrees from Williams College, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, Suffolk University, Assumption College, and 
Clark University. 

He marriec, on November 18, 1896, Minnie L. Welles of 
West Warren, Massachusetts, daughter of Edmund Galpin 
Welles, and a descendant of Thomas Welles, colonial gover- 
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nor of Connecticut. She died on December 30, 1954. His 
children are his daughter Doris (Mrs. E. Claire Butler) and 
two sons, Howard M. Booth and Robert W. Booth. 
George Booth died at his summer home in Bass Rocks, 
Gloucester, on September 1, 1955. Although not in the best 
of health, his condition seemed to be improving, and his 
death was sudden and a shock to his family and friends. 
Always rugged and vigorous throughout his long life, i 
was not until the last three years that a heart condition 
slowed up his activities. His wife’s death deeply affected 
him. To most of his friends it seemed that, because of his 
robust appearance, his optimism and his general good 
nature, the vagaries of life could never affect him. He 
seemed indestructible. A gift of humor was one of his out- 
standing qualities. Almost every Saturday noon a group of 
members would assemble at the Worcester Club for mid-day 
chat and news. When George Booth joined the group the 
whole room lightened up and conversation became en- 
livened. He was an entertaining companion and a good 
talker. As a public speaker he was always ready and inter- 
esting. With a life in Worcester extending back for fifty- 
six years, and invariably associated with people prominent 
in public life, his reminiscences of men and events were 
clear and trustworthy. What a fund of memories he 
possessed! I frequently suggested that his story of Worces- 
ter for half a century would be worth while, but he said that 
he could not take the time or make the effort. Now that he 
has gone, there is much that we have lost. All of the many 
who experienced his helpfulness and his understanding will 
cherish his memory. C. S. B. 


ALLAN FORBES 


Allan Forbes was born at Boston on November 20, 1874, 
a son of James Murray and Alice Frances (Bowditch) 
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Forbes, and the great-grandson of the founder of their 
clipper-ship fortune. He attended Milton Academy during 
the warm months and Noble’s School during the winter, 
without making much impression as a scholar at either. A 
German tutor finally got him past the college entrance 
examinations given in London. As a member of the Harvard 
Class of 1897 he was more interested in the Institute, the 
D.K.E., and polo than in his studies; and yet he was a 
conscientious lad who feared his examinations and was so 
depressed by a “condition” in Physics that as long as he 
lived he was troubled by a nightmare that he was back in 
Cambridge trying to find quarters in which to live while 
“making up” that course. On the day that his class grad- 
uated he was playing polo at Meadowbrook, although he 
was not at all certain that he would obtain his degree. 

For a time Forbes coached the Harvard polo team, and 
for nineteen years he played regularly on the famous 
Dedham club. He also played bicycle polo and built small 
boats which he sailed in informal competition. But he was 
far from being a social playboy. In February, 1897, he 
entered the house of Blodgett, Merritt, and Company. 
Having learned the essentials of the banking business (which 
he defined as filling inkwells), in February, 1899, he joined 
the State Street Trust Company, which then had eight 
employees. Almost immediately he became secretary- 
treasurer of this company, which from 1911 to 1950 he 
served as president. He was also president of a number of 
other organizations, including the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road, and at one time was trustee or director of no less than 
forty-five corporations. 

Forbes was also active in an equal number of social or- 
ganizations such as the Salvation Army, the English-Speaking 
Union, and philanthropic fund drives of all kinds. At the 
outbreak of both world wars he became an ardent advocate 
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of American participation, and in 1916 he was one of the 
underwriters of the Harvard Undergraduates’ Flying Corps 
which trained ten per cent of the total numbers of flyers 
available to the United States when the war came. But his 
greatest activity was in the multitude of organizations de- 
voted to fostering good relations with our allies, current or 
prospective, and to furthering relief work in them. With 
good reason Belgium, France, the Netherlands, China, and 
Great Britain decorated him. 

For all of this activity, Allan Forbes was not gregarious, 
but was happier at his homes in Westwood and at 70 Beacon 
Street than in social gatherings. This concealed the fact 
that he had a most unexpected, gentle, and disarming wit, 
which was usually turned against himself, never against 
others. His fifteenth-anniversary class report devotes two 
sentences to his own biography and the same space to the 
obituary of his dog “‘Mike.” 

Forbes’ first collection was of polo ponies, which he 
exhibited in horse shows far and near. Next, he said, he 
decided to collect a family, and on June 4, 1913, he married 
Josephine M. A. Crosby of New York. Then he turned 
more and more of his attention to gathering antiques and 
marine prints, became a skillful rigger of ship models, and a 
founder of the Post Card Collectors’ Society. The presi- 
dential office of the State Street Trust was reconstructed as 
a New England domestic interior of the “uncomfortable 
colonial period,” and in time the whole building became a 
museum for his collections. 

Another facet of this activity was a series of some thirty 
tracts on various aspects of colonial life which Forbes wrote 
to be distributed by the Trust Company. He called upon 
us for aid in the research, and as a result was elected to the 
American Antiquarian Society in 1921. In one way this 
was a miscalculation, for no less than twenty-seven years 
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elapsed before he attended a meeting or visited our library. 
However, at the meeting of October, 1949, he spoke on the 
“Story of Clipper Ship Sailing Cards,” and his paper was 
published in the Proceedings. During the last decade of his 
life he was one of our most voluminous correspondents. 
Otherwise, he was much more active in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, which he served as treasurer for several 
years before his sudden death at his home in Westwood on 
July 10, 1955. His collection of prints went to two of his 
sons, Allan Forbes, Jr., of London, and James Murray 
Forbes of Cambridge, Massachusetts. C. K. &. 


STEPHEN WILLARD PHILLIPS 


Stephen W. Phillips, a son of Stephen Henry and Margaret 
(Duncan) Phillips, was born at Honolulu on January 9, 1873. 
His ancestors had been active in the opening of the Pacific 
trade, and his father was at one time Attorney General of 


Hawaii. He was educated at the Salem High School, 
Harvard College, and Harvard Law School, graduating 
from the last in 1898. His record as a student was excellent. 
On June 15, 1899, he married Anna Pingree Wheatland. 

Mr. Phillips was briefly a member of the Boston law firm 
of Putnam and Putnam, but he soon set up for himself, 
specializing in estate management. For more than fifty 
years he commuted daily on the Boston and Maine between 
his Salem home and his Boston office. He always, he said, 
took “‘great pleasure” in his work as an investor, maintain- 
ing that it was an art which called for hard and continuous 
labor. 

In 1903-04 Mr. Phillips served on the Salem Common 
Council, and in 1905-06 he was a member of the General 
Court. However, he did not enjoy political life, but turned 
rather to the management of the funds of many social and 
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religious organizations, such as the Boys Club and of the 
Unitarian church of which he was a member. From his 
youth greatly interested in antiquities, he was active in the 
Essex Institute for most of his life, and its President during 
his final decade. He was also sometime Master of the Salem 
Marine Society, Honorary Curator of Polynesian Collection 
of the Peabody Museum in Salem, President of the Club of 
Odd Volumes, and a member of the councils of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts and of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. In 1930 he was elected to the American Anti- 
quarian Society, before which in October, 1936, he read a 
paper on “The Mutiny on the Ship Globe.” In 1943 he was 
elected to the Council of the Society on which he served 
faithfully, being one of its most loyal and generous members. 
He rarely missed a meeting, and was deeply interested in 
everything which the Society did. 

In the various historical societies in which Mr. Phillips 
was active, he was a terror to the young Ph.D.’s who had not 
had the opportunity to become intimately acquainted with 
him. He called himself a firm Republican, but he was really 
the last of the Federalists, and a great admirer of Timothy 
Pickering. To him, “That Man” meant Thomas Jefferson; 
he had no word for FDR. In his opinion, nothing of histori- 
cal significance had occurred in the area between the Charles 
River and Hawaii. Although he regarded himself as a book 
collector, and did gather a good library, he lacked the usual 
collector’s acquisitiveness and passion for condition. In- 
stead, he studied the books which he gathered, and essayed 
them critically. He criticized even bibliographies soundly, 
not quibbling about details. Often when we professionals 
nominated one of our own number for membership in some 
society, he would scorch the nomination with a blast of 
detailed knowledge of the candidate’s works and field of 
specialization which shamed us, his friends and colleagues. 
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He scorned Ph.D. scholarship as pedantic professionalism, 
the product of seven years of vocational education which 
lacked the graces of culture. 

When Mr. Phillips told a young Doctor of Philosophy that 
he had no use for Ph.D.’s, he expected an equally frank 
expression of opinion in return. He was always ready to 
accept correction by a professional speaking in his own field, 
and he was always lavish in his praise of good historical 
writing. ‘The greatest pleasure of advanced years, he said, 
was the fun of discussing “some unimportant point of history 
with one of your cronies who holds an entirely different 
view on the subject which you regard as erroneous.” He 
quickly and completely forgave professional slights and 
insults which in most men would have rankled for years. 
Gentle in his social manner, he was always apologetic if he 
thought that he had caused anyone any inconvenience. We 
who knew him well loved him, but our sadness at his death, 
which occurred on July 6, 1955, is tempered by the fact 


that he so keenly felt that he had outlived his own times and 
generation. He is survived by a son, Stephen Phillips of 


Salem. ©. &. 


HERBERT PUTNAM 

Herbert Putnam was born in New York City on Septem- 
ber 20, 1861, a son of George Palmer and Victorine (Haven) 
Putnam. The father was the founder of the publishing 
house of G. P. Putnam. Herbert was prepared for college 
by J. H. Morse of New York, and was graduated at Harvard 
in 1883. For a year he attended law lectures at Columbia, 
but in the fall of 1884 he went west to take charge of the 
library of the Minneapolis Athenaeum. On October 5, 
1886, he married Charlotte Elizabeth Munroe of Cambridge, 
and the next year he went to England to buy books for the 
Athenaeum. 
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In 1887 Putnam was appointed Minneapolis City Libra- 
rian, and charged with the task of organizing the first public 
library there. He was in no sense a bookman, but he was an 
excellent administrator, and was very much interested in the 
possibility of making the public library into a popular and 
influential social institution. So well did he do his work 
that at the end of its third year the Minneapolis Public was 
fifth in the nation in circulation and income. 

For personal reasons Putnam resigned from the Minne- 
apolis Library in 1891 and returned to Cambridge. He had 
been admitted to the bar in Minnesota in 1885, but had not 
practiced; now he entered into practice in Boston. In 1895, 
to his surprise, he was called to head the Boston Public 
Library. That institution had been run, not too well, by its 
trustees who, finding the task too much for them, turned to 
him to make it over on the Minneapolis model. This he did 
to perfection, transforming a fine gentleman’s library into a 
public service institution. 

During that decade the Library of Congress was the sub- 
ject of controversy. Many members of Congress were 
determined to keep it a reference library for their own use. 
The American Library Association, of which Putnam was 
president in 1898, was determined that it was to become a 
national library. Senators Lodge and Hoar took the larger 
point of view and induced President McKinley to offer the 
librarianship to Putnam. He was loath to take over the 
responsibility for an institution which the Boston Transcript 
described as nothing but “‘a large pile of books,” and he was 
warned that his time would be entirely occupied in trying to 
satisfy the patronage demands of Congress, and that he 
would never be able to get rid of the incompetents foisted on 
the institution by politicians. So he refused the appointment. 
However, when he heard that the post was going toa Congress- 
man, he yielded to pressure and accepted the challenge. 
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When Putnam took over, the Library of Congress had 
been getting along on an annual book purchase fund of 
$15,000. With amazing success he attacked the problems 
of finance, of obtaining trained librarians, or organizing and 
cataloging the million books which he had inherited, and of 
selling the idea of a national library to Congress. As a 
comparative achievement, the Pyramids are inconsequential. 
True he made some mistakes, like the Vollbehr purchase, 
but it is amazing that he made so few. His wise choice of 
assistants was one reason. He never did find a way to 
avoid having incompetents forced onto his payroll by 
politicians, but he kept them out of critical positions. Out- 
side of the library his most important activities were in the 
field of international copyright negotiations, and in organiz- 
ing the American overseas libraries in World War I. 

Very properly Putnam received eleven honorary degrees, 
beginning with one from Bowdoin in 1898. From 1902 to 
1906 he was an Overseer of Harvard College. In a volume of 
essays published in his honor in 1929 a number of bookmen 
praised his achievements. Among the learned societies of 
which he was a member were the American Philosophical 
Society, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, and the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts. When elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1907 he at first declined on the ground that he was 
not a scholar but an administrator. He occasionally at- 
tended meetings, but he found little time for any organiza- 
tion of this character. 

In 1939 Congress created for Dr. Putnam the post of 
Librarian Emeritus, and in this position he continued the 
task of obtaining rare books which could not well be pur- 
chased from public funds, and of obtaining endowment for 
the rare book and manuscripts divisions. He was inactive 
for some years before his death at Woods Hole on August 
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14, 1955. He is survived by his daughters, Miss Brenda 
Putnam of Wilton, Connecticut, and Mrs. Elliott O’Hara 
of Washington. C.K.S. 


REGINALD WASHBURN 


Reginald Washburn, a member of the Antiquarian Society 
for the past twenty-five years, died at Worcester on May 12, 
1955. He was born in Worcester, October 13, 1871, the son 
of Charles Francis and Mary Elizabeth (Whiton) Washburn, 
and a younger brother of Charles G. Washburn, long a mem- 
ber of this Society and of its Council. He was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1894, and immediately started his 
own business, manufacturing bicycle parts. Three years 
later he joined his brother Charles in the Wire Goods Com- 
pany, which Charles had founded in 1880. He was soon 
elected treasurer, and in 1906 its president. Several com- 
panies were absorbed in the following years and all of these 
interests were consolidated with the Washburn Company 
when that company was founded in 1922. Mr. Washburn 
became treasurer and general manager and in 1928 was 
elected president. In 1941 he retired to become chairman 
of the board, and was succeeded as president by John S. 
Tomajan. In recent years he retained his interest in the 
company, aiding continually in its management. 

Mr. Washburn’s chief interests, outside of business, were 
in the Boys Club movement and in Groton School. He be- 
came a director of the Worcester Boys Club in 1907, and 
was president from 1912 to 1945, watching the club grow 
from a membership of 150 to 7000 under his direction, with 
two fully equipped clubhouses in Worcester. The Boys 
Clubs of America in 1948 presented him the silver Keystone 
Award for outstanding service to boys. He was deeply 
interested in Groton School, serving as secretary from 1928 
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to 1932 and as treasurer from 1932 to 1946. In 1954 he was 
named trustee emeritus of the school. 

He had many affiliations with Worcester organizations. 
For fifty-one years he was a director of the Worcester County 
Trust Company. He was chairman of the Aaron and 
Lucretia Bancroft Scholarship Fund; in 1945 one of the bene- 
ficiaries of this fund proposed in tribute to Mr. Washburn a 
scholarship fund, which soon grew to a fund of over $30,000. 
He was a member of several Worcester Clubs and Societies, 
one of his especial interests being the Worcester Fire Society 
to which he was most loyal and at the time of his death its 
senior member. He was a former vestryman of All Saints 
Church. In Boston he was for many years a director of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

He was married, August 26, 1903, to Dorcas Lockwood 
Bradford, the daughter of Edward S. and Mary (Slater) 
Bradford. He was survived by his wife and three daugh- 
ters—Mrs. Donald W. Campbell, Mrs. Charles B. Barnes, 
Jr., and Mrs. Stuart W. Cragin. 

He was elected to the American Antiquarian Society in 
1930, and was always much interested in aiding its library. 
He was especially instrumental, through his literary connec- 
tions in Boston, in acquiring recently published books of 
history and biography which the Society needed. He was a 
loyal friend, distinguished for his steadfast uprightness and 
graced with a ready wit and humor in conversation. He was 
a distinct loss to Worcester in his varied fields of activity. 


C. S. B. 


Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1955, to which is ap- 
pended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the condition of 
the various funds. 


NET ASSETS 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1955 


Cash on Deposit 


Worc. County Trust Co. $13,924.52 
Worc. Five Cents Savings Bank 5,000.00 


Total $18,924.52 
Bonds 


Public Funds 80,775 .0O 
Railroads 20,925 . 50 
Public Utilities 220,960.34 


Industrial and Miscellaneous 72,522.60 
Total 395,183 .44 


Preferred Stocks 
Railroads 29,451.50 
Public Utilities 28,387.39 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 116,618 . 59 
Total 174,457.48 
Common Stocks 
Banks 118,608 . 24 
Railroads 4,460.00 
Public Utilities 50,095 . 36 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 346,449 .16 
Total 519,612.76 
Total $1,108,178. 20 
Library Building and Land 481,894.16 


Tota! Assets $1,590,072 . 36 


_~ 
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The following securities were sold, bought, called or inherited during 
the year: 


Sold: 
250 shares Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
150 rights American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
$10,000 Arkansas Power & Light Co., 4%%, 1983 
100 rights Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
50/100 shares Cities Service Corp. 
4 98/100 shares Continental Assurance Company 
6/100 shares Family Finance Corp. 
16 rights General Motors Corp. 
8/9 shares Hanover Bank 
5 1/3 rights Hartford National Bank & Trust Co. 
100 rights National City Bank of N. Y. 
242 rights Pennsylvania Co. 
32/34 shares Pennsylvania Co. 
200 rights Public Service Co. of Indiana 
4 3/15 rights Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Boston 
500 shares Travelers Insurance Company 
100 shares United Fruit Company 


Bought: 


$10,000 Aluminum Co. of America, 3%, 1979 
$10,000 California Electric Power Corp., 354%, 1985 
200 shares Campbell Soup Co. 
50 shares Cities Service Co. 
$10,000 City of Toronto, 344%, 1960 
50 shares E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., $4.50 Cum. Pfd. 
100 shares Federated Department Stores 
75 shares General Foods Corp. 
$25,000 General Motors Acceptance Corp., 354%, 1975 
25 shares International Harvester Co., 7% Cum. Pfd. 
$10,000 Pacific Finance Corp., 344%, 1965 
$10,000 Pacific Finance Corp., 444%, 1967 
$20,000 Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 354%, 1991 
$10,000 Province of Ontario, 34%, 1972 
1 share Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. (New York shs.) 
66 shares Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. (s0-Guilder shs.) 
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$8,000 Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp., 344%, 1967 
$10,000 Tennessee Gas Transmission 1st Mtge. Pipe Line, 344%, 


1975 


Matured: 


$10,000 United States War Savings Series G, 2% %, 1955 


Called: 


$1,000 Alabama Power Co., 444%, 1983 
$3,000 Commonwealth of Australia, 5%, 1955 
50 shares Federated Department Stores, 44%, Pfd. 
$10,000 Jersey Central Power & Light Co., 4%, 1983 
$1,000 Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 344%, 1976 
150 shares Western Pacific R.R. Co., 5% Pfd. Series A 


Received as Stock Dividends: 


150 rights American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
55 shares Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
100 rights Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
1 share Cities Service Co. 
76 50/100 shares Cities Service Co. 
4 shares Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., Class A 
408 shares Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., Class A 
4 98/100 shares Continental Assurance Co. 
249 shares Continental Casualty Co. 
10 shares Eastman Kodak Co. 
20 shares Gas Industries Fund 
420 shares Gas Industries Fund 
256 rights General Motors Corp. 
24 8/9 shares Hanover Bank 
218 rights Hartford National Bank & Trust Co. 
6 shares Massachusetts Investors Trust 
400 rights National City Bank of N. Y. 
6 32/34 shares Pennsylvania Co. 
242 rights Pennsylvania Co. 
20 shares Phoenix Insurance Co. 
200 rights Public Service Co. of Indiana 
200 rights Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Boston 


~ 
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105 shares Second Bank-State Street Trust Co. 
26 shares Standard Oil of California 

960 shares Travelers Insurance Co. 

220 rights Worcester County Trust Company 


Subscribed for: 
12 shares General Motors Corp. 
29 shares Hartford National Bank & Trust Co. 
100 shares National City Bank of N. Y. 
33 shares Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Boston 
20 shares Worcester County Trust Co. 


Converted: 


200 shares Family Finance Corp. 5% Preferred 
into 
606 shares Family Finance Corp., common 


Exchanged: 
220 old shares for 220 new shares Chemical Corn Exchange 


Bank 
112 old shares for 248 new shares Hanover Bank 
100 old shares for 233 new shares Rockland-Atlas National 


Bank of Boston 
201 New York shares for 134 50-Guilder shares Royal Dutch 


Petroleum Co. 
280 old shares for 385 new shares Second Bank-State Street 


Trust Co. 


10 shares Union Pacific R.R. Co. 
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The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $572.00 by sale of 
duplicates and decreased by $175.00 expended for book purchases. 

The Bibliography Fund has been increased by the sale of subscriptions 
to the Newspaper Bibliography and by the sales of the Revere and Evans 
publications amounting to $24,122.25; and reduced by $18,426.33 for 
expenses incurred in connection with the Revere and Evans publications. 
The present balance is $7,485.72. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $98.65 from the W. K. 
Bixby Trust, and $134.93 from the James L. Whitney Estate. 

The General Fund has been increased by $1,250 from the Estate of 
Albert C. Bates and by a gift of $1,460 from Mrs. Wallace W. Atwood; 
and has been reduced by $10,172.48 for expenses incurred in connection 
with the Revere publications. The present balance is $8,675.51. 

The “Foster Stearns Fund” has been increased by $500. Present 
amount is $1,000. 


The following amounts have been contributed for additional book 
purchases and current expenses: 


Adams, Arthur $15.00 
Adams, Frederick B., Jr. 25.00 
Adams, Samuel Hopkins 25.00 
Barrett, C. Waller 500.00 
Barton, George S. 00.00 
Booth, George F. 200.00 
Bowen, Richard LeBaron 200.00 
Brainard, Morgan B. 50.00 
Brigham, Clarence S. 1,075.00 
Bullock, Alexander H. 100.00 
Bullock, Chandler . 50.00 
Caulfield, Ernest 10.00 
Clark, W. Irving .. 25.00 
Crompton, George, Estate 377.37 
duPont, Henry F. 50.00 
Flynt, Henry N. 50.00 
Goodspeed, George T. 100.00 
Graff, Everett 500.00 
Hamilton, Sinclair 100.00 
Heald, Richard A. 200.00 
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Hoskins, Esther Forbes . ... . 519.01 
Hunnewell, Mrs. JamesM. ... . 200.00 
Kimball, LeRoy E. et 25.00 
100.00 
Merriam, John M. 400.00 
Mitchell, Stewart . . . 25.00 
Olds, Irving S. 100.00 
Peltz, W.L. Learned .. =. 50.00 
Pratt, Frederick H. 15.00 
Putnam, William H. . . 50.00 
Rice, Albert W. LOS 
Rosenwald, Lessing J. 25.00 
20.00 
Spencer,RaeM. .... . 50.00 
Stoddard, Harry G. 250.00 
Streeter, ThomasW. ..... . 150.00 
Miscellaneous Gifts. . «2,800.00 


Submitted by 


Cuanpier Buttock, Treasurer 
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EXHIBIT “A” 


BALANCE SHEET 


As at Serremper 30, 1955 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks: 
Worcester County Trust Company...... $13,924.52 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank 5,000.00 $18,924.52 


Investments: 
395,183.44 


$174,457.48 
519,612.76 694,070.24 1,089,253.68 
481,894.16 


FUNDS AND SURPLUS 


Funds—Schedule “A-1” $1,446,532. 56 
Surplus: 
Balance, September 30, 1954 90,625.57 
Add: 
Net Gain on Sale and/or Redemption 
116,164.41 
Less—Excess of Operating Expendi- 
tures over Receipts for the Year 
ended September 30, 1955 : 3,250.18 112,914.23 143,539.80 


Total Funds and Surplus $1,590,072.36 


Stocks: 
Real Estate and Buildings. .............. 
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SCHEDULE “A-1” 
STATEMENT OF FUND ACCOUNTS 


As at Serremeper 40, 1955 Principal 


$8,675.51 

21-Bookbinding 7,500. 
22-Publishing. . 32,000 
23-Isaac and Edward L. ‘Davis. 23,000 
24-Levi Lincoln 9,500 
28-Samuel F. Haven 3,500. 
17,500 
32-John and Eliza Davis 5,000 
33-Stephen Salisbury, Jr 104,500 
34-Purchasing 200. 
37-Special Gifts 200 
47-James B. Wilbur. 100,000 
48- Money Winchester 79,682 
65-Mark Bortman 1,000.00 
66-Henry F. DePuy 178,889.49 
68-—Foster Stearns 1,000.00 
~Library Building 481,894. 16 
Total Funds $1,446,532. 56 
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EXHIBIT “B” 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


For tHe Year Enpep Serremper 30, 1955 


Net Income from Investments and from Operations: 
Income from: 
Dividends $53,906.43 
Bond Interest 10,501.72 
Savings Bank Interest. 150.00 


64,558.15 


1,600.00 


Investment Income Retained........... 62,958.15 
Sale of Publications 2,073.01 
11,875.18 $76,906.44 


43,960. 50 
Payroll Taxes 721.70 
Office Supplies and Expense 2,003.93 
Heat, Light and Telephone 4,327.52 
i 466.50 
491.95 
738.49 
A.D.T. Protective Service...............+. 738.72 
Repair and Maintenance of Building and 
1,397 
Insurance 425 
Legal and Accounting Fees............... 250 
Rental of Safe Deposit Box 110 
500 
Purchase of Equipment 651 
Miscellaneous 317. 56,101.91 


Income—Less Operating Expenses $20,804.43 


Other Expenditures: 
Purchase of Books $11,673.05 
Less—Amount Transferred from 
Purchasing Fund 11,006 


Publishing 10,778 
Binding 2,269 24,054.61 


Excess of Operating Expenditures 
over Receipts—Forwarded $3,250.18 
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Total Income from Investments. ....... 
Less—Annuity Payments under Trust 
Operating Expenses: 
33 
— 
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Excess of Operating Expenditures 
over Receipts—Brought Forward $3,250.18 
Additions to Funds: 
Bibliography Fund: 
Subscriptions Received. . . $24,122.25 
Less—Expense of Revere Book 18,426.33 $5,695.92 


Foster Stearns Fund, 
Contributed by him §00.00 $6,195.92 


Proceeds from Sale and/or 
Redemption of Securities: 
145,967.88 
96,038.70 182,006.58 


Less—Purchases of Securities: 
$1,105.97 
Bonds...... 123,369.50 174,475.47 VAS LOL 


13,727.03 


Reduction in: 
General Fund: 
Expense of Revere Book... 10,172.48 
Less—Contributions from: 
Estate of Albert C. Bates 
Mrs. Harriet T. B. Atwood... 


Purchasing Fund: 
Purchase of Books... 
Less—Sale of Duplicates... .. 7,557.20 6,169.83 


Net Increase in Cash...... 2,919.65 
Cash Balance, October 1, 1954.... 16,004.87 


Cash Balance, September 30, 1955 18,924.52 
Accounted for as follows: 
On deposit at: 
Worcester County Trust Company 13,924.52 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank 5,000.00 18,924.52 


7,462.48 
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All the securities of the Society are shown at the actual acquisition 
cost—and have never been marked down or up on our books. 


The total book value of all assets owned (including bank deposits, 
but excluding real estate values) total $1,108,178. 


The total market value of all securities and cash deposits as of Sep- 
tember 30 (the end of our fiscal year) is $1,880,084, showing an excess 
of market over book of $771,906. It should be noted that the end of our 
fiscal year, September 30, when the market values were taken, was a 
week or more after the illness of President Eisenhower had substantially 


lowered the market prices of all common stocks. 


The income return on the total book of our entire portfolio is 5.83% 
and on the total market value is 3.43%. 


Fixed income securities of the Society at book value (bonds and 


preferred stocks) are 51% of the total endowment fund, with the re- 


mainder of 49% at total book value in common stock. 


BONDS Pas Boox 
Name Rate Martuarry Vatue Vatue 
Pustic Funps: 
seduce 1960 5,000 5,062.50 
Commonwealth of Australia 1966 5,000 4,925.00 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development : +» 1969 10,000 10,425.00 
Province of Ontario a -» 1972 20,000 20,325.00 
United States Treasury. . : +» 1964 §,000 5,000.00 
U.S. War Savings Series G lov. 1956 10,000 10,000.00 
U.S. War Savings Series G , 1958 10,000 10,000.00 
U.S. War Savings Series G.... 2% July, 1958 10,000 10,000.00 


RarLaoaps: 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern.........4 Jan., 1956 10,920.00 
New York Central R.R. Equipment 
1956 10,005 . 50 
$20,925.50 


$80,775.00 
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Uritrries: 


Alabama Power Company 
California Electric Power Co... . . 
California-Oregon Power Co.. 
Central Power & Light Co 


Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y...... 


Eastern Gas & Fuel 


Florida Power & Light Co............ 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Co 
New Orleans Public Service 

New York Telephone Co 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co.. 
Pacific Finance Corp.. 

Pacific Finance Corp.. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.. 
Portland General Electric Co. 
Potomac Electric Company. 
Southern California Gas Co 


Southern Natural Gas Company...... 
State Loan & Finance Corporation. . 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., 


1st Mtge. Pipe Line. ...........+.3 
West Penn Power Corp. ........ aon 


West Texas Utilities, Series A 


InpusTRIAL AND MisceLLangous: 


3% June, 


Jan., 


4% May, 1983 
3% Sept., 1985 
3% Nov., 1974 
3% Mar., 1982 
3% Feb., 1983 
3% July, 1965 


Apr., 1983 


3% Aug., 1976 
4% Apr., 1983 
3% Feb., 1978 
Aug., 1973 
3% Jan., 1965 
4% Mar., 1967 


June, 1984 
3% Dec., 


1985 
3% Aug., 1991 
3% July, 1975 
1988 


3% Oct., 1970 


4 May, 1973 


3% May, 1966 
Feb., 1975 
1966 
3% Aug., 1973 
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$8,271.44 
10,100.00 
5,375.00 
10,244.00 
15,618.15 
5,108.50 
9,900.00 
9,260.00 
10,301 . 80 
5,071.50 
5,143.75 
9,950.00 
9,912.50 
10,087.50 
10,192.00 
20,509.40 
5,120.50 
10,037.50 
10,383.05 
4959.00 
10,000 . 00 


10,175.00 


10,125.75 
5,123.00 


————- $220,960. 34 


9,840.10 

9,900.00 

5,000.00 

15,000.00 

24,562.50 

8,220.00 
— $72,522 .60 


$395,183.44 


10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
15,000 
25,000 
8,000 


Aluminum Company of America......3 June, 1979 
American Tobacco Co 3¢@ Feb., 1977 
American Tobacco Co. 3 Apr., 1962 
General Motors Acceptance Corp.....4 July, 1958 
General Motors Acceptance Corp... ..3% Mar., 1975 
Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp........ 3&4 Apr., 1967 


Total Bonds 


Boor 

VaLus 
$8,793.75 
9,592.81 
10,276.69 
11,134.45 


Banks: 
Common 
220 Chemical Corn Exchange Bank. 
125 Continental Illinois Nat. Bank & Trust Co... . 
258 First National Bank of Boston 
200 Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y..............64+- 
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$8,000 
10,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
10,000 
9,000 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
5,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
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248 Hanover Bank... $9,616.15 
247 Hartford National Bank & Trust Co. pel 6,814.60 
500 National City Bank of N. Y 18,509.90 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston 7,835.00 
242 Pennsylvania Co... ... 7,871.32 
233 Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Boston. ca 5,834.19 
385 Second Bank-State Street Trust Co. , 14,651.88 


240 Worcester County Trust Company 7,677.50 
$118,608. 24 


RatLroaps: 
Preferred 
300 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred). ........... $14,562.43 
300 Union Pacific Railroad Company 
(4% Non-Cumulative Preferred) 
$29,451.50 
Common 
70 Union Pacific Railroad Company 
$4,460.00 


Pusuc Urtiiriss: 
Preferred 
100 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore (44% Preferred B) $10,482.80 
60 New England Power Co. ($6 Preferred) 8,625.40 
300 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred)............ 9,279.29 
——— $28,387.59 
Common 
150 American Telephone & Telegraph Co... .. $15,308.88 
4,277 .27 
840 Gas Industries Fund. , 7,511.48 
200 Niagara Mohawk Power Corp... §,221.23 
208 Philadelphia Electric Co., Inc.. 3,640.96 
200 Public Service Co. of Indiana, en. 6,106.69 
112 Torrington Water Co $,040.00 
100 Western Massachusetts Companies............ 2 988 85 
————— $50,095.96 


INDUSTRIAL anp 


Preferred 
400 American Can Co. 7% Pfd $17,367.92 
75 American Tobacco Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred) 9,229.20 
400 Deere & Co. (7% Cum. Preferred)............. 14,848.53 
150 E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
Non-Assess. $4.50 Cum. Pfd.. . 17,774-77 


~ 
~ 
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100 General Motors Corp., $3.75 Pid 


100 International Harvester Co. 7% Cum. Pfd...... 


250 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative Preferred) 


Common 


133 Aetna Insurance Co. (Fire) 

250 Aetna Life Insurance Co 

121 ACF Industries, Inc. 

600 American Insurance Co. of N. J. ........6+05: 
1,155 Babeock & Wilcox 

100 Bethlehem Steel Corp... . 

830 Boston Insurance Co. 

200 Campbell Soup Company 

127 Cities Service Co... . 


612 Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. Class A.. 


498 Continental Casualty Co..... 
125 Continental Insurance Company 
500 Continental! Oil, Del 
250 Deere & Company 
400 Dun & Bradstreet 
120 E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company 
210 Eastman Kodak Company 
606 Family Finance Corp... ... 
200 Federated Department Stores 
324 Fireman's Fund Insurance Co.. 
1,500 General Electric 
175 General Foods. . ; 
268 General Motors...... 
150 Great Northern Paper Ca... oonees 
187 Insurance Company of North Aenaslen.. 
200 §. 8. Kresge Co 
100 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. B 
648 Massachusetts Investors Trust... ... 
goo Merck & Co. 
200 National Dairy Products Co. 
150 J. C. Penney Co 
80 Phoenix Insurance Co. . 
200 Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. ‘(50-Guilder shares) 
300 Sears, Roebuck & Co 
546 Standard Oil of California 
550 Standard Oil of New Jersey 


33,637.50 


$9,783.62 
14,977.05 


$116,618.59 


$4,319.35 
4,072.14 
4,400.00 
9,050.00 
38,269.76 
5,351.18 
11,915.81 
7,869.15 
5,539.38 
8,196.98 
4,486.55 
3,952.50 
15,388.48 
5,172.93 
8,975.00 
4,267.43 
5,524.18 
10,424.01 
10,152.38 
6,525.00 
9,499.03 
10,501.08 
7,429.82 
6,128. 5¢ 
3,935.43 
5,030. 20 
7,987 .06 
4,987.80 
2,927.73 
4,655.98 
5,577.05 
4296.00 
13,238.40 
7,869.02 
14,953.35 
16,623.21 
4,944.31 
14,601 .94 
13,500.00 
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500 Travelers Insurance Co. .... ‘ $3,935.00 
150 Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 4,469.95 
100 United Fruit Co.. 2,797.14 
110 F. W. Woolworth Company. 4,598.95 $346,449.16 


Total Stocks. . $694,070.24 


REAL ESTATE 
Library Building and Land 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, re- 
port that the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the Society for the 
year ending September 30, 1955, and the securities listed in the foregoing 
Report have been examined and verified by Harry W. Wallis & Co., 
Accountants and Auditors, as appears by their certificate submitted 
herewith. 


(Signed) Damier W. 
September 30, 1955 Braptey B. Gitman, Auditors 
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Mr. Cuanpier Buttock, Treasurer 
American ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
Worcester, Massacnusetts 


Dear Sir: 


In accordance with your instructions, we have examined the books 
and accounts of the American Antiquarian Society as at and for the 
year ended September 30, 1955. 

Our work embraced a detailed check of the transactions of the year, 
a review and analysis of the accounts relating to the cash receipts and 
disbursements and to the purchase and sale of securities. 

As a result of our examination, we have prepared the following Finan- 
cial Statements: 

Exnisit 
Balance Sheet as at September 30, 1955 —_ 
Statement of Fund Accounts as at SCHEDULE 
September 40, 1955 “A-1” 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended September 30, 1955 id 


In connection with our examination and the preparation of the fore- 
going Financial Statements, we confirmed the bank balances, by cer- 
tificates received from the depositories which we reconciled with the 
books of account. All cash shown to have been received has been 
accounted for and we have examined vouchers and/or cancelled checks 
in support of all disbursements. 

The purchases and sales of securities were supported by brokers’ 
advices which we examined. The securities on hand at the year end 
were examined by us and are stated on the accompanying Balance Sheet 
at book values. 

Yours truly, 
Harry W. Wa & Co. 
Accountants and Auditors 
October 6, 1955 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO INVESTED FUNDS 


1832 Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy) $23,152 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy) 500 
1840 William McFarland, Worcester (legacy) 500 
1852-1867 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester 21,545 
1884 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy) 20,000 
1858-1878 Isaac Davis, Worcester 1,700 
1858, 1868 Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940) 1,040 
1868 William Thomas, Boston 500 
1868, 1879 Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston $1000) 1,100 
1869 Nathaniel Thayer, Boston. gabebeeeesues 500 
1871-1910 Edward L. Davis, Wena... 10,600 
1873, 1874 Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury 
1872 John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy) 1,000 
1874, 1881 Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy 1,100 
1881 Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)... 
1882 Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)..........0000s0e000 
1884 George Chandler, 
1886, 1899 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester 
1907 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy) 
1889 Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy) 
1895 George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy). . 
1900 John C. B. Davis, Washington, D. C.. 
1900,1917 Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. $5000). 
1900-1920 Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge $6000) 
1905 Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy).. ; 
1907 Charles E. French, Boston (legacy). . ; 
1909 Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy). 
1910-1930 Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000)........... 
1910 Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy). 
James F. Hunnewell, Boston... 
1910-1928 Henry W. Cunningham, Boston. 
1910 Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati.......... 
1910-1928 Charles L. Nichols, Worcester... 
1910-1928 Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester... .... 
1910-1928 Waldo Lincoln, Worcester. . 
1910 Samuel S. Green, Weresster. . 
1910-1930 James L. Whitney, Cambridge & accum. 
1911-1928 Francis H. Dewey, Worcester... 
1911,1919 Samuel A. Green, Boston $5000). 
1912 Samuel V. Hoffman, New York.. os 
1912,1913 Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden... 
1913-1938 Albert H. Whitin, Northbridge, Mass. ‘$q,200).. 


144 
1913 


1913 
1920-1931 
1921 
1921-1930 
1922-1927 
1926 
1927 


1928 


1928-1950 
1928 


1929 
1929-1930 
1929 
1930-1938 


1932-1942 
1937 
1938-194! 
1939 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy) 


Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)..........-00-00000 


Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy) 

Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10,000) 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy) 

John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000).......... 
Arthur P. Rugg, Worcester 


Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore.............. 


Jerome R. George, Worcester 
Russell S. Paine, Worcester 
William B. Scofield, Worcester 
George F. Fuller, Worcester 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester 
Theodore T. Ellis, Worcester 
Charles L. Allen, Worcester 
William T. Forbes, Worcester 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester 


William 8. Mason, Evanston, Ill... 
Hampton L. Carson, 


Charles H. Taylor, Boston 

Alice Chase Gage, Worcester... 
T. Hovey Gage, Worcester 

Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, Worcester 


Homer Gage, Worcester 


Forrest W. Taylor, Worcester 
George 1. Rockwood, Worcester 


Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester....... 


George Crompton, Worcester 

George S. Barton, Worcester 

Charles M. Thayer, Worcester 
Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Calif 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt. 


Frances Crocker Sloane, New York 

Clarence W. Bowen, New York (legacy $5,000) 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach, New York 

Isaiah Thomas (estate) 

James B. Wilbur, Manchester, V:. (legacy) 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston (legacy) 
Grenville H. Norcross, Boston (legacy) 
Thomas Hovey Gage, Worcester (legacy) 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Milton, Mass. (legacy) 
Robert F. Seybolt, Urbana, IIl 


[Oct., 
1,000 
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1940-1945 George Watson Cole, Los Angeles, Calif. (legacy) $53,725 
194! Herbert E. Lombard, Worcester (legacy) 
1941-1952 James Duncan Phillips, Topsfield, Mass...............+++. 
1942-1945 Charles A. Place, Sterling, Mass. (legacy) 
1946 Max Farrand, Bar Harbor, Me. (legacy) 
1947 John Hill Morgan, Farmington, Conn. (legacy) 
R. C. Ballard Thruston, Louisville, Ky. (legacy) 
1948 George H. Haynes, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 
Homer Gage, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 
1949 Albert Matthews, Boston, Mass. (legacy) 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 
1950 Mabel Knowles Gage, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 
1951 Maud E. Chase, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 
1952-1953 Mark Bortman, Boston, Mass. ...........0-+eeeee00: 
1952 Augustus P. Loring, Jr., Boston, Mass. (legacy) 
1953 Mabel Carleton Gage, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 
Henry F. DePuy, New York, N. Y. (legacy) 
1954 Philip H. Cook, Worcester, Mass. (legacy)........... 
Mary Gage Rice, Worcester, Mass 
1954-1955 Foster Stearns, Exeter, N. H..... 
1954 Albert C. Bates, Hartford, Conn. (legacy) 
1955 Mrs. Wallace W. Atwood, Concord, Mass.. 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 OR OVER TO ANNUAL EXPENSES, 


I9gto-1955 


Alfred L. Aiken, 1923 

Simeon E. Baldwin, 1923 

C. Waller Barrett, 1953-1955 
George 8. Barton, 1927-1955 
Frank B. Bemis, 1927-1935 
William E. Benjamin, 1931-1935 
George F. Booth, 1927-1955 
Clarence W. Bowen, 1920-1935 
Richard LeB. Bowen, 1947-1955 
Clarence S. Brigham, 1914-1955 
A. George Bullock, 1923 
Alexander H. Bullock, 1942-1955 
Chandler Bullock, 1932-1955 
Hampton L. Carson, 1927-1928 
William R. Coe, 1949-1954 
George Crompton, 1935-1955 
Henry W. Cunningham, 1915-1930 
Francis H. Dewey, 1921-1927 
George 8. Eddy, 1927-1941 
William M. Elkins, 1941-1946 
Theodore T. Ellis, 1924 

David H Fanning, 1920 

John W. Farwell, 1922-1925 
Donald M. Frost, 1941-1953 
George F. Fuller, 1924 

Homer Gage, 1917-1935 

Mabel Knowles Gage, 1936-1948 
T. Hovey Gage, 1921-1938 
Harry W. Goddard, 1924-1925 
Charles E. Goodspeed, 1923-1949 
Everett D. Graff, 1941-1955 
Sinclair Hamilton, 1948-1955 
Francis R. Hart, 1923-1935 
Richard A. Heald, 1944-1955 
Aldus C. Higgins, 1927-1949 
John W. Higgins, 1935-1955 
Samuel V. Hoffman, 1921-1924 
Esther Forbes Hoskins, 1942-1955 
James M. Hunnewell, 1938-1954 
Archer M. Huntington, 1935-1953 
Matt B. Jones, 1926-1940 
William V. Kellen, 
John T. Lee, 1946-1952 


$1,000 

500 

1,500 

4,025 

1,000 

; 14,500 

5,400 

6,350 

1,915 

6,345 

2,000 

1,000 

1,715 

1,000 

1,600 

987 

5,985 

4,500 

1,650 

1,600 

1,000 

5,000 

2,000 

6,690 

1,000 

6,600 

9,600 

1,950 

1,000 

1,345 

4,900 

725 

1,650 

3,225 

8,750 

3,988 

2,000 

6,900 

2,418 

3,675 

1,220 

2,595 

goo 
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Lilly Endowment, Inc., 1946-1953 
Daniel W. Lincoln, 1949-1955... 
Waldo Lincoln, 1910-1917 

Herbert E. Lombard, 1918-1939 
Augustus P. Loring, 1941-1950 
Tracy W. McGregor, 1936-1937 
William S. Mason, 1927-1928 
William G. Mather, 1924-1950 
John M. Merriam, 1923-1955 
Stewart Mitchell, 1935-1955 
Paul B. Morgan, 1927-1952 
Samuel E. Morison, 1935-1952 
Samuel L. Munson, 1923-1927 
Charles L. Nichols, 1923-1927 
Grenville H. Norcross, 1919-1935 
Russell S. Paine, 1927-1955 

J. Duncan Phillips, 1944-1954 
Stephen W. Phiilips, 1935-1954 
George A. Plimpton, 1921-1929 
Albert W. Rice, 1941-1955 
Carleton R. Richmond, 1953-1954....... 
George Il. Rockwood, 1925-1935 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, 1931 
Arthur P. Rugg, 1923-1935 

John H. Scheide, 1939-1941 
Emily E. F. Skeel, 1925-1951 
Foster Stearns, 1937-1955 

Harry G. Stoddard, 1935-1955 
Thomas W. Streeter, 1935-1955........ 
Charles H. Taylor, 1923-1941........... 
Forrest W. Taylor, 1924 

Charles G. Washburn, 1921-1927 
Lemuel A. Welles, 1929-1935 
Leonard Wheeler, 1921-1935 
James B. Wilbur, 1921-1927 
Lucile K. Wilkin, 1952-1954 

John Woodbury, 1922-1935 
Samuel B. Woodward, 1921-1941 
George A. Zabriskie, 1940-1953 


5,000 
1,000 
4,790 
3,100 
775 
7,690 
1,650 
2,100 
2.750 
4,840 
1,550 
725 
16,770 
2,000 
29,120 
1,500 
2,000 
500 
800 
1,085 
4,35° 
524 
6,200 
2,455 
10,895 
1,000 
2,600 
600 
1,100 
8,000 
1,355 
55° 
1,750 
850 
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Revisep List or Funps 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Librarian’s and General Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 from 
Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 


“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions of about 
$5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen Salisbury in 1884. 
Present amount is $32,000. 

“Isaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of $1,500 
from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. Davis. Present 
amount is $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of unexpended interest. 
Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo Lincoln and called “Levi 
Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is $9,500. 


“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest of $1,000 
from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from Joseph 
A. Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney Fund.” Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from Ebenezer 
Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” Present 
amount is $1,000. 

“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from Samuel 
F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 1927 to $3,500 
by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. Haven; and called the 
“Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present amount is $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of $500 from 
George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 from his daughters, 
Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Mrs. Fanny Chandler Lincoln. Present 
amount is $5,500. 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of $2,000 
from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,625 from his son, 
Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is $10,500. 


“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of $10,000 from 
George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of $1,000 
each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew McF. Davis. 
Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 1901. 
Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the “General 
Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $200,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction of Library 
Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was called “Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Present amount is $104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $2,000 
from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 when it was made 
part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 


“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of Council, 
both principal and income to be spent in purchase of libraries or parts of 
libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of $10,000 from 
same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 from same donor. 
Present amount is $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $*,000. 


“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special gifts, 
both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. Amounted 
in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of $3,000 from 
Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 


“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest from 
James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $2,000. 
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“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of $5,000 
from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of $6,000 
from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 

“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by bequest 
from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. Present 
amount is $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 each 
from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage and increased in 
1950 by bequest of $2,000 under the will of Alice Chase Gage, and 
increased in 1951 by bequest of $3,051.51 under will of Maud E. Chase, 
was increased in 1954 by gift of $1,948.49 from Mrs. Mary Gage Rice 
in memory of Maud E. Chase. Present amount is $12,000. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $30,000 from 
Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the Society after death of him- 
self and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 

“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and Gen- 
eral Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life Membership 
Fund,” and the “Centennial Fund.” Present amount is $8,675.51. 

“Isaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 from 
Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. Present amount is 
$7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 from 
James B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 

“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $79,682.19. 

“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 

“Albert H. Whitin Fund,” established in 1936 by bequest of $5,000 
from Albert H. Whitin and an additional amount of $4,100 in 1938. 
Present amount is $9,100. 

“Grenville H. Norcross Fund,” established in 1937 by bequest of 
$10,000 from Grenville H. Norcross. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Clarence W. Bowen Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $20,000 
from Clarence W. Bowen, for the completion of Mr. Bowen’s History 
of Woodstock. Present amount is $10,000. 
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“Thomas Hovey Gage Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $5,000 
from Thomas Hovey Gage. Increased in 1941 by a gift of $5,000 from 
his daughter, Mrs. Mary Gage Rice. Increased in 1953 by a gift of 
$10,000 from Mabel Carleton Gage. Present amount is $20,000. 


“Nathaniel T. Kidder Fund,” established in 1939 by bequest of $5,000 
from Nathaniel T. Kidder. Present amount is $5,000. 

“George Watson Cole Memorial Fund,” established in 1940 by be- 
quest from George Watson Cole and his wife, Laura W. Cole. Present 
amount is $53,725.10. 

“Herbert E. Lombard Fund,” established in 1941 by bequest from 
Herbert E. Lombard. Present amount is $17,649.65. 

“James Duncan Phillips Fund,” established in 1941 by gift of $500 
from James Duncan Phillips. Present amount is $2,600. 


“Charles A. Place Fund,” established in 1943 by bequest of $545 from 
Charles A. Place. Present amount is $930.74. 

“The Bibliography Fund,” formerly “The Newspaper Bibliography 
Fund,” established in 1944 by the gift of $5,000.00 from the Worcester 
Telegram and The Evening Gazette. Present amount is $7,485.72. 

“Homer Gage Fund,” established in 1948 by bequest of $100,000 
from Dr. Homer Gage. Spent in accordance with the donor’s request 
for construction of new book stack in 1951-1952. 

“Albert Matthews Fund,” established in 1949 by bequest of $1,000 
from Albert Matthews. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Aldus C. Higgins Fund,” established in 1949 by bequest of $25,000 
from Aldus C. Higgins. Present amount is $25,000. 

“Mabel Knowles Gage Fund” established in 1950 by bequest from 
Mabel Knowles Gage. Present amount is $20,000. 

“Mark Bortman Fund,” established in 1952 by gift of $250 from 
Mark Bortman. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Henry F. DePuy Fund,” established in 1953 by a bequest from the 
estate of Henry F. DePuy. Present amount is $178,889.49. 

“Philip H. Cook Fund,” established in 1954 by a bequest from the 
estate of Philip H. Cook. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Foster Stearns Fund,” established in 1954 by gift of $500 from 
Foster Stearns. Present amount is $1,000. 


a 


Report of the Librarian 


VER the nearly a century and a half of the activity 

of this Society, it has with rare consistency adhered to 
the purposes of its founders, which they described as the 
“collection and Preservation of the Antiquities” in order 
thereby “to enlarge the sphere of human knowledge, and 
the progress of science, to perpetuate the history of moral 
and political events, and to improve and instruct posterity.” 
This was a very limited goal compared with those of our 
elder sisters, the American Philosophical Society and the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and we can imagine 
how their early papers on such subjects as the trisection of 
an angle and the retreat of the swallow to winter quarters in 
pond bottoms, irked the apparently more practical men who 
were our founders. From that day to this our officers have 
cultivated thoroughly the field of the Society’s work and 
turned their backs on the temptation to wander the meadows 
gathering posies. Many libraries compete with us for the 
rarities of early American printing which appear on the 
market, but no other follows our policy of collecting every 
scrap of material, both trivial and important, in the fields 
of our special interest, particularly American printing before 
1821. 

This unrivaled mass of printed source material serves our 
generation precisely as our founders intended that our collec- 
tions should; but one thing which our founders did not fore- 
see was the fact that in the twentieth century there would be 
universities in Texas and on the Pacific Coast, attempting to 
provide the means for advanced study and research in early 
American history. With all their book funds these new uni- 
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versity libraries could not possibly build up adequate 
research facilities in our fields. Indeed the only parts of the 
country in which a student can do thorough research in the 
colonial field are in the Boston-Worcester region, in the New 
York-New Haven-Philadelphia region, and in Washington, 
D.C. 

The result has been that while there has been a vast in- 
crease in popular interest in early American history over 
the past two decades, there has also been a sharp falling off 
in the amount of attention paid to that area in academic 
circles. Ph.D.’s in colonial history have been loath to teach 
in universities outside of the three areas in which the source 
materials for their research are to be found, and for that 
reason even at the undergraduate level, the teaching of early 
American history has dwindled. 

This situation has long distressed many of us. In one of 
my reports a decade ago I spoke wistfully of the day when 
by some means of inexpensive microreproduction our treas- 
ures could be duplicated and placed at the disposal of the 
thousands of scholars who need them, but who could not be 
served, even if they could come to Worcester, because of our 
relatively limited reader capacity and because of the fragility 
of the old books and newspapers. But even had the tech- 
nique of microreproduction then been adequate to the 
problem, we could not ourselves have assumed the cost of 
reprinting even a small segment of the sources. Nor could 
we have financed the thorough revision of Evans’ American 
Bibliography which must be the foundation of any such 
program reprinting. 

To obtain the number of subscriptions necessary to sup- 
port such a program of reprinting sources would require an 
advertising campaign which we simply would not know how 
to put on. The clerical and bookkeeping work involved in 
the publication would swamp our present staff. ‘The photo- 
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graphic equipment and the necessary operators would call 
for expenditures far beyond our means. 

This was the situation when Mr. Albert Boni of the 
Readex Microprint Corporation came into my office a little 
over a year ago and made the publication proposal which I 
outlined in my last report. I did not say in that report that 
he is a publisher of forty years’ experience, that the Readex 
Corporation controls the only microreproduction process 
which can cut the costs of a project such as this low enough 
to attract the necessary number of subscriptions, that it is 
an established business which has sold millions of these 
microprint cards, or that it has the plant and staff necessary 
for a project of this size. 

When I reported to you last year that we had made our 
agreement with the Readex Corporation, I was not at all 
certain that we could uphold our end of the bargain. But 
the opportunity was too good for us to let slip. We saw, as 
the Readex people had not, that the reprinting project would 
carry the cost of the revision of Evans and the publication 
of the revised bibliography. Although for years this re- 
vision and its publication have been the most crying need in 
American bibliography, the fantastic increase in the cost of 
conventional printing has made the project a hopeless one. 

But could we make that revision in anything like the ten 
years allotted by the Readex Corporation to the Early Ameri- 
can Imprints project? In the preparation of volume thirteen 
of Evans, which we brought out this year, we were obliged to 
spend two whole years in the laying of ghosts, those shadows 
of books which never existed. At this rate, how could we re- 
vise thirteen volumes in ten years, and carry on the necessary 
work of preparing the microprints of the textbesides. Itwould 
have been a hopeless undertaking if it were not that we had 
behind us the years of work on our imprint catalogue and 
the experience of having compiled volume thirteen. 
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The only way to find out whether or not the job 
could be done was to try, so for six months | devoted 
practically full time to the Early American Imprints proj- 
ect, and left many of the Librarian’s usual duties in 
the hands of the Director. We have found out that the 
project is practical, and that it can be carried on without 
any undue burden on our staff or any sacrifice of other 
significant activities. 

The first year of the project has been highly successful in 
every way. We have eighty-six subscriptions, scattered 
from Liverpool, England, on the east, to Sydney, Australia, 
on the west. The great surprise has been the number of small 
western libraries which have come in. Not surprising, but 
most essential and gratifying, is the hearty support of the 
libraries which must be burdened by our requests for film 
of books which we do not have. 

The fact that the Library has acquired this year rather 
fewer rare books than usual is not the result of our pre- 
occupation with the Early American Imprints project. Our 
total accessions were 2,055 bound volumes, 2,210 pamphlets, 
and 212 other pieces, bringing the total library count to 
291,638 volumes and 435,575 pamphlets. The fact is that 
we have been offered much less good material than usual. At 
the Bloch sale of Frankliniana where we had some hope of 
filling gaps in our collection we were outbid on all but two 
pieces, John Estaugh’s Call to the Unfaithful Professors of 
Truth (Philadelphia, 1744), and Abel Morgan’s Anti-Paedo- 
Rantism (Philadelphia, 1747). 

From various sources we acquired Samuel Willard’s 
Heart Garrisoned, Cambridge, 1676, Samuel Estabrook’s 
Connecticut Election Sermon, New London, 1718, Thomas 
Robie’s Letter to Certain Gentlemen on the “wonderful meteor 
of December 11, 1719,” and Samuel Davies’ Religion and 
Patriotism, Philadelphia, 1755. 
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For the period of the Revolution we acquired a number of 
good items, including numbers 1-6 of the Hartford, 1775, edi- 
tion of The Crisis, the Proceedings of the Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, 1775, Isaac Hunt’s Political Family, Phil- 
adelphia, 1775, Thomas Paine’s Dialogue between the Ghost of 
General Montgomery and an American Delegate, Philadelphia, 
and the Rules and Regulations for the Forces Raised by the 
Colony of Rhode Island, Newport, 1776. For the later period 
an interesting addition was a complete file of the Connecticut 
Republican Magazine, published at Suffield in 1802. 

We have made some accessions which are particularly 
important to us because of the strength to which they add. 
For fifty years we have done our best to complete our collec- 
tion of the charming juveniles issued by Isaiah Thomas and 
his son in Worcester between 1786 and 1807. These little 
books first introduced to American children some of the be- 
loved tales of their European contemporaries, and with their 
delightful woodcuts they set a new standard for popular 
graphic art in this country. Naturally the discovery and 
acquisition of examples of hitherto unknown editions is a 
matter of considerable moment to us. This year we ac- 
quired the unknown first Worcester edition of An Alphabet 
in Prose... for the Use... of all Great and Small Children in 
New England (1798), the unknown second Worcester edition 
of The Death and Burial of Cock Robin (1794), and an appar- 
ently unique copy of the first Worcester edition of The 
Royal Alphabet; or, the Child’s best Instructor (1787). We 
have made so many additions to the bibliography prepared 
by Dr. Charles L. Nichols and printed in 1916 that the 
time is now ripe for the publication of a revised check list 
of Thomas juveniles. We could print it if someone could be 
induced to edit it. 

Our collection of early American editions of Robinson 
Crusoe is so large that additions to it are about as unusual 
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as accessions to our Thomas juveniles, but this year we ac- 
quired editions of Crusoe printed at Albany in 1790, Balti- 
more in 1794, and New Haven in 1806. The time is now ripe 
for at least a trial bibliography listing our holdings and 
utilizing our notes distinguishing the real from the several 
bogus Crusoes. Here, too, we seek some volunteer editor. 

A similar situation exists in the field of early American 
catechisms, in which our collection is without rival. Most 
of these little books were printed between 1805 and 1820, 
but this year, in a gift of a lot of no less than seven from our 
member, d’Alte A. Welch of Cleveland, was a copy of The 
Shorter Catechism printed by Green & Russell in Boston in 
1757. A few years ago we acquired the unique Cambridge 
Press catechisms, so this collection is another field awaiting 
the hand of the bibliographer. 

Mr. Welch is, of course, the country’s leading authority on 
early American juveniles, and we are constantly in corre- 
spondence with him in regard to bibliographical problems. 
In the past year we have added many items in this field, 
including Pictures of Seventy-two Beasts and Birds, Boston, 
1796, Abner Reed’s First Step to Learning, East Windsor, 
1800, The Puzzling Cap, being a Choice Collection of Riddles, 
Albany, 1808, Metamorphosis, Cheshire, Connecticut, 1814, 
and editions of the New England Primer printed at Spring- 
field in 1787, Dover in 1806, Carlisle, Middlebury, and New 
York in 1811, and Greenfield in 1818. Our collection of 
Primers is without rival and should be used for at least a 
trial bibliography. The illustrations in these little books, 
like those in other juveniles, make them particularly appeal- 
ing to people interested in the graphic arts. The reproduc- 
tion of the illustrations and texts in microprint would be a 
simple matter if we had the bibliographies on which to work. 

We have never been in the position to press the collection 
of maps as vigorously as the other segments of the field of 
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graphic arts, but over the years we have acquired a surpris- 
ing number of rare or unique pieces. This year we received 
from Mr. Tinker one of the great rarities of Louisiana col- 
lecting, the Plan of the City and Suburbs of New Orleans from 
an actual Survey made in 1815 by J. Tanesse City Surveyor, 
engraved by Rollinson of New York and published in 1817 
by Charles Del Vecchio of New York and P. Maspero of 
New Orleans. 

From Mrs. Joseph Carson we received one of the rarest 
prints to come to the Library in recent years. This is the 
engraving made by Henry Dawkins in 1759, after the paint- 
ing by William Williams of Philadelphia, of Benjamin Lay, 
the eccentric Quaker and abolitionist. Lay was born in 
England in 1677, came to Pennsylvania early in the eight- 
eenth century, and died in 1759. He was a deformed dwarf 
who wore clothes of his own manufacture, and was dis- 
tinguished for his philanthropy and his effective opposition 
to slavery. 

A younger and more famous contemporary of Lay was 
George Whitefield, the cross-eyed evangelist who threw the 
colonies into an uproar. We have recently purchased a 
hitherto unreported broadside, 4 True Copy of the Last Will 
and Testament of the late Rev. George Whitefield, published in 
Boston by Nathaniel Coverly in 1771. This was one of the 
pieces which Isaiah Thomas failed to find when making the 
collection of Coverly broadsides for this Library. 

I have spoken today almost entirely in terms of our special 
collections, and it is in the direction of specialized collecting 
that every institution which wishes to be an effective organ 
of research must turn. In my fifteen years as Librarian here 
I have seen a vast increase in publication in every field in 
which printing is still carried on. In many fields, such as 
local history, the problem has become one of selection, both 
to save space and to save the researcher from being swamped 
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in useless material. The modern librarian should know the 
subject matter as well as the bibliography of each of the 
fields which he collects, and should know the problems of 
research in it, well enough to make a wise selection for the 
use of posterity. Obviously he cannot know many fields 
thoroughly. 

No longer can the librarian follow the easy path of accept- 
ing all books offered to his institution. Collections which 
do not fall within the pattern of his library policy will be, 
unless reasonably complete, a snare and a waste of time for 
future researchers. His successors must get rid of such 
collections, which is certainly not keeping faith with the 
donors. In this Library we are fortunate that the purposes of 
our founders and first builders were so clearly formulated, and 
so practical, that we have not been obliged in recent years 
to make any fundamental changes or serious amputations. 

The other day in the diary of John Langdon Sibley for 
February 24, 1860, I came across a good example of the 
changes which have taken place in the library field. On 
that day he visited this institution for the first time. He 
describes the interior of the building, the frigid temperature, 
and the warmth of his welcome, and concludes: “‘{I] worked 
exceeding hard till nearly midnight without exhausting the 
resources of the library on the subject which I am exam- 
ining.” If Sibley were to visit us today he could work for the 
rest of his life without exhausting the resources now in this 
Library on the subject which he was examining, and this in 
spite of our modern aids and tools which would greatly speed 
his work. We often remark on the vast revolution in indus- 
try and communications which has occurred since Isaiah 
Thomas watched the first canalboat dock in Worcester. 
Just as great a revolution has occurred in the tools and 
resources for research in history. In its chosen fields, the 
Society has maintained and even increased its leadership in 
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the accumulation of the materials of early American history, 
in the processing of them so that they can be absorbed into 
the body of history, and in the preparation of tools of 
research of revolutionary importance. And this in the face 
of the friendly competition of many institutions with vastly 
greater endowment. When in heaven Clarence Brigham and 
I meet the founders of this Society, we shall be prepared with 
confidence to account for our stewardship. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Currrorp K. Surpron, 
Librarian 
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I. 


HILE the name of Fielding Lucas, Jr., is known to few 

historians and bookmen, the character and extent 
of his work during a long and successful career invite an 
investigation and appraisal. Partial explanation for the 
seeming neglect may lie in the fact that he was not a printer. 
Unlike most publishers before him, he was primarily a pro- 
moter and distributor, who had his books printed for him 
under contract. They are thereby shorn of the personal 
touch that much of our early printing possessed. Well 
designed as they are, they yet have not attracted the spe- 
cialist’s attention. As an originator and innovator, however, 
Lucas was one of the first publishers in the modern sense. 
Besides selecting, producing and distributing books, espe- 
cially in the middle, southern, and western states, he was in 
his day a recognized map-maker and proven friend of 
literary and artistic talent. 

Fielding Lucas, Jr., was born September 3, 1781, in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, a town associated with the youth 
of George Washington and sometimes visited by him when 
he went to see his mother, or his sister Betty, the wife of 
Colonel Fielding Lewis. 

Little is known of the family from which Fielding sprang. 
He was named presumably for an uncle, younger brother of 
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his father, Zachariah. The family appears to have lived 
in Virginia for several generations and is first identified with 
Fredericksburg when Peter, the grandfather of Fielding, Jr., 
took up a lot in the town in 1756. ‘The family is singularly 
lacking in written annals and its traditions are few. One 
finds merely the records of transactions in land, a few wills 
and a brief inventory of the grandfather’s estate.? 

Young Lucas first comes into view in 1798 when he is 
living in Philadelphia. It is surmised that he was an em- 
ployee or apprentice at this time in a stationery and book 
store. Possibly he also attended school while there. An old 
album of his contains numerous pen and pencil sketches 
dated 1801 and 1803, some of them representing scenes in 
the Schuylkill Valley. There are figure studies and illustra- 
tions intended for some of the literary classics of the day. 
As we shall see in his work as publisher, this interest in draw- 
ing and design was to remain with him throughout his life.’ 


1 How the elder Fielding Lucas came by his given name remains unknown. It may 
have been bestowed out of admiration or affection for Colonel Lewis, who was a prominent 
member of the community. 


* Information about the Lucas pedigree comes from the Bible of Fielding Lucas, Jr., 
and a few letters presented to the Maryland Historical Society by the late Ethel White, 
great granddaughter of Lucas, who died in 1955; from conversations with Miss White and 
Mrs. Virginia Halsey Twinch, a descendant of the Lucas family who lives in Fredericks- 
burg; from correspondence with Miss Nanon L. Carr, another Lucas connection, and 
Mr. George H. 8. King of Fredericksburg; and from Joseph Willcox’s “Historical Sketches 
of Some of the Pioneer Catholics of Philadelphia” in the Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society, XV (Dec., 1904), 404-410, and the same author’s Jry Mills, 1729-1866. 
Willcox and Allied Families (Baltimore, 1911), pp. 95-96. 

Fielding, Jr.’s, mother was Nancy Brown, daughter of Thomas Brown of Fredericks- 
burg, who presumably died a few years after Fielding’s birth, for her husband in 1785 
took another wife, Polly (Harrison) Apperson, a widow. For aid in establishing Lucas’s 
maternity I am indebted to Miss Carr and Mr. King. 

To Dr. John Earle Uhler, first biographer of Lucas, obligation for the use of his un- 
published term paper, Johns Hopkins University, ca. 1920, is here acknowledged. A copy 
is in the Maryland Historical Society. 

*The lengthy obituary in The Metropolitan, Baltimore, Il (May, 1854), 258, states 
that Lucas went to Philadelphia at the age of 14, but this account is known to be at fault 
in certain other dates. Miss White owned a bill fold inscribed on the lining: “Fielding 
Lucas No. 26 North Front St. Philad. December 13th 1798” (now at Maryland Historical 
Society). The album is owned by Lucas Brothers, Inc., the corporation that succeeded 
to the Lucas business. 
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Although Lucas’s name is not found in the city directories 
of Philadelphia, it appears that he remained there until 
1804, when, according to family tradition, he took up resi- 
dence in Baltimore. His signature appears with those of 
other Baltimore booksellers who in that year petitioned the 
city against allowing book auctions by a competitor—a 
plea, by the way, that fell on deaf ears.‘ 

Three years that must have been crucial ones for young 
Lucas brought him admission to partnership in the Balti- 
more branch store of M. and J. Conrad and Company, book- 
sellers and publishers of Philadelphia. On June 26, 1807, 
the Baltimore newspapers carried announcements of the 
formation of the firm of Conrad, Lucas and Company. Since 
the Conrads appear to have been residents of Philadelphia, 
we may be not far wrong in guessing that Lucas was their 
manager in Baltimore, and possibly had been employed by 
this firm in Philadelphia. At all events, his early associa- 
tions in Philadelphia, whatever they were, moulded his 
future career. 

Established in Philadelphia since 1795, the Conrad firm 
had opened a branch store in Baltimore a few years later. 
No less than four members of this family were concerned 
with the book trade in one way or another.’ The Conrads 
were booksellers and publishers who did not print their 
books. They farmed them out to established Philadelphia 
printers, Thomas Palmer, John Binns, and Fry and Kam- 
merer. This was characteristic of the school in which Lucas 


* Petition in the archives, City Hall, Baltimore. The Metropolitan says that he came 
to Baltimore in 1806, but this is probably inaccurate. The records of the Lucas business 
were destroyed in the Baltimore fire of 1904. To Mr. Jesse G. Kaufman, president of 
the present Lucas Brothers, Inc., the writer is indebted for material help. 


*H. Glenn Brown and Maude O. Brown, “A Directory of the Book-Arts and Book 
Trade in Philadelphia to 1820,” Bulletin of the New York Public Library, LIII (July, 
1949), 345-346, and Rollo G. Silver, “The Baltimore Book Trade, 1800-1825,” ibid., 
LVII (April, 1953), 189. These two studies, particularly that of Mr. Silver, have been 
indispensable to the present writer. 
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learned his business, and he in turn followed the practice. 
Under it he was free to devote himself to distribution and 
sales, and saved the considerable investment required for 
printing equipment. 

A more important characteristic of the Conrad business 
was the care with which they designed their books. They 
exhibit considerable taste—a restraint and respect for the 
traditions of typography that command admiration. We 
meet these features again in nearly all the output of Lucas. 
Though not to be grouped with the great Mathew Carey, the 
Conrads were men of stature. John Conrad, the son, be- 
came in later years mayor of the Northern Liberties of 
Philadelphia. His son, Judge Robert T. Conrad, was to be 
first mayor of the consolidated city. 

The Conrads soon opened other branches in Washington, 
D. C., Norfolk and Petersburg, Virginia. Each of their 
books carried cn the title-page the name of the parent firm 
with the branch stores listed in small type below. The new 
Baltimore firm was under the direction of its Philadelphia 
parent but occasionally originated books and had them 
printed in Baltimore. One of these was The Washington 
Almanac for 1811, the work of an Abraham Sharp, which was 
printed in Baltimore and sold by Conrad, Lucas, and by 
other local booksellers. Other joint ventures are on record 
during this short period of Lucas’ budding management. 
Major works of the parent house, all carrying the names of 
the Conrad branches, all printed in Philadelphia, were the 
plays of Shakespeare in duodecimo, Rees’ New Cyclopedia 
(in parts), Charles Brockden Brown’s American Register, 
Thomas Green Fessenden’s American Register or General 
Repository of History, Politics and Arts, and Charles J. 
Ingersoll’s View of the Rights and Wrongs, Power and Policy 
of the United States of America. 

* Pennsyloania Magazine of History and Biography, XV, No. 2 (1891), 249 
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The most interesting of the Conrad books was Joel 
Barlow’s Columbiad, an early example of the prevailing 
patriotic spirit. The work aroused in the Conrads an enter- 
prising commercial spirit. Advance puffs, appearing as 
news notices in the Baltimore American as early as October, 
1807, declared: “There will soon be published in Phila- 
delphia a new and interesting work . . . in the first style of 
elegance.... The typographical part, wholly American, is 
executed in a manner highly creditable to the several artists 
employed; the paper by Amies, the type by Binny and 
Ronaldson and the printing with consummate taste and 
care, by Fry & Kammerer. ... A work like this must excite 
a high degree of interest.” And in the following January 
the public was informed under the caption “American 
Literature and Typography,” that “The Columbiad” 
had just appeared “elegantly printed in royal quarto 
on an extra fine wove paper, hot-pressed and ornamented 
by eleven engravings.... ‘The paper, we believe, is 
better than any before made in this country, and the 
printing . . . may be regarded as a specimen of ty- 
pography seldom equalled and never surpassed.” But 
it was admitted that the engravings had been done in 
England!’ 

Lucas presented a copy to the Library Company of Balti- 
more, then just ten years old and still struggling. He re- 
ceived a gracious reply from the president, Archbishop John 
Carroll, ranking American prelate in the Catholic hierarchy, 
who wrote in part: ““The Directors are proud to receive and 
preserve in the Library so noble a specimen of typography, 
executed in our own country, and you, Sir, are specially 
entitled, with your associates in business, to particular merit 
for your spirit in undertaking & ability in executing a work 


? American, Oct. 30, 1807, p. 2, col. 3, and North American (newspaper), Baltimore, 
Jan. 23, 1808, p. 3, col. 4 
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so splendid.”* ‘The book is one of the finest specimens of 
early American bookmaking, as Oscar Wegelin has said, and 
was underwritten by Robert Fulton.* A second edition in 
two duodecimo volumes followed in 1809. The presentation 
copy of the Columbiad, as well as the letter, is still owned by 
the Maryland Historical Society, which in 1848 fell heir to 
the old Baltimore Library. Incidentally, Lucas had re- 
cently become a subscriber to the Library Company and 
soon was doing a substantial business with it in books and 
office supplies. 

Conrad, Lucas & Company was one of 15 booksellers 
in Baltimore at this time, all of whom stocked and even 
advertised books issued by rival publishers. Many books 
were imported from New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
abroad. They also sold general stationery and artists’ 
supplies. An important part of the Conrad interests at this 
time was a paper mill. A book put out jointly by rival 
Baltimore houses, Owenson’s Patriotic Sketches of Ireland, 


dated 1809, carries a foreword about the local character (in 
all but authorship) of the production and states that the 
paper was “manufactured by Conrad, Lucas & Co.” It is 
probable that the fine paper used for the first edition of the 
Columbiad was also from this mill, situated near Baltimore.” 


* Records of the Library Company of Baltimore, I (1796-1809), 436, Maryland His- 
torical Society. The Archbishop’s letter was presented to the Society by the late William 
F. Lucas, along with several fine imprints of his grandfather, Fielding Lucas, Jr. The 
letter is dated March 1, 1808. The minutes of the Library Company show receipt of 
Lucas’s letter of presentation on February 20. 


* Early American Poetry, 11 (New York, 1907), vii; (2nd ed., New York, 1930), No. 854. 


” Patriotic Sketches was issued by Dobbin and Murphy, who printed it, and by Callender 
and Wills, all of Baltimore. The “Advertisement” tells not only that the paper was made 
locally but also that the type was cast expressly for this volume by Samuel Sower & Co. 
of Baltimore. The publishers flattered themselves “that the relative excellence of each 
has not often been surpassed by any publications . . . from the American press.” 

The story of the paper mill has never been told. It was on the Patapsco eight miles 
from Baltimore and a mile downstream from Ellicott’s Mills, an important flouring center, 
now Ellicott City. It was established about 1794 by Thomas Mendenhall, of Philadelphia, 
and in 1802 passed into the hands of John Hagerty who operated it till 1807 when he sold 
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When Mr. Jefferson’s Embargo brought hard times upon 
the country, one of the small band of talented artists 
met the problem in forthright fashion. Thomas Sully an- 
nounced cut-rate likenesses at $30 each. Not finding enough 
sitters in Philadelphia, he journeyed to Baltimore, where he 
obtained six or seven commissions. One of them was from 
Lucas, now 26 and fast gaining a foothold in the rapidly 
growing city. The resulting portrait in romantic mood 
affords a three-quarters view of an earnest young face, brown 
hair, blue-gray eyes, sensitive features, aquiline nose. The 
same artist was also to paint Mrs. Lucas two years later." 

It is a coincidence that the taking of this portrait occurred 
just as Lucas arrived at a position of consequence in his 
adopted city. When in 1810 the Maryland legislature au- 
thorized a lottery to raise funds for the building of the 
Washington Monument in Baltimore, which had long been a 
topic of public discussion, Fielding Lucas was one of the men 
designated as managers. In this capacity he was associated 
with 22 others, most of them leading merchants and capital- 
ists of the city. He continued for 30 years to serve on this 
board and his signature is found on some of the lottery 
tickets that have survived. He was a member of the building 


it to John Conrad. This accounts for the burst of pride in the quotation given in the text. 
In 1811 Conrad was forced to mortgage the property consisting of an extensive building, 
a dam and 35 acres, to a group composed of Samuel F. Bradford and John Inskeep, Jr., 
printers of Philadelphia trading as Bradford & Inskeep, and two wealthy Baltimore 
merchants, Edward Gray and Robert Taylor. A few years later it passed into the hands 
of Gray who converted it into a cotton mill which became one of the largest in Maryland. 
Gray was the father-in-law of John Pendleton Kennedy, novelist, lawyer and Secretary 
of the Navy under Fillmore. The mill was a large one, the stone structure being 120 feet 
long, 40 feet wide and three stories high. “It works four sets of hands and is supposed to 
produce more paper than any other mill in America.” John Scott, Geographical Description 
of the States of Maryland and Delaware (Philadelphia, 1807), pp. 92-93; Lily Tyson Ellicott, 
Settlement of Ellicott’s Mills (Maryland Historical Society, Fund Publication 4, 1871), 
pp. 44-45; Dennis Griffith, Map of Maryland (Philadelphia, 1795); advertisements in 
Federal Gazette, Baltimore, Jan. 7, 1796; Dec. 14, 1797; Jan. 8, 1806, and Jan. 30, 1813. 

" Edward Biddle and Mantle Fielding, Life and Works of Thomas Sully (Philadelphia, 
1921), Nos. 1115 and 1116. The portrait of Lucas is owned by the Baltimore Museum 
of Art. That of Mrs. Lucas is privately owned. 
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committee and from time to time acted as secretary to the 
board." 

Another of the arts enticed young Lucas. This was 
music. He was one of the originators of the Baltimore 
Harmonic Society, to which many leading citizens sub- 
scribed in 1809. Lucas’ name is second on the subscription 
list and the constitution is in his handwriting. The mem- 
bers of the orchestra, in which he played the flute, agreed to 
abide by a strict set of rules which he seems to have drawn 
up.” Nearly twenty years later he had a hand in a revival of 
group musical activity and family tradition stresses his 
delight in informal musical gatherings in his home. 

The day came when Lucas was ready to stand on his own 
feet. Hard times probably induced the Conrads to retire 
from Baltimore and presumably from other ventures as well. 
On November 3, 1810, an announcement in the Baltimore 
American stated that the partnership between C. & A. 
Conrad—for John Conrad had become bankrupt and the 
business was in the hands of his brothers Cornelius and 
Andrew—and Fielding Lucas, Jr., had been dissolved by 
mutual consent; that the latter had purchased the entire 
stock of books and stationery and solicited continuance of 
the trade. The old location was on Baltimore Street, near 
Calvert Street, in the heart of the retail business section, and 
here it remained throughout Mr. Lucas’s long life—in fact, 
until the building was destroyed in the fire of 1904. Even 
today the store of the successor business, known as Lucas 
Brothers, is only a block away. 

We have mentioned Mrs. Lucas. It was at this time that 
the marriage took place in St. Augustine’s Catholic Church, 
Philadelphia, on May 15, 1810. Mrs. Lucas was Elizabeth 


™ Records of the Board of Managers of the Washington Monument, Maryland His- 
torical Society; Bella C. Landauer, Some Early American Lottery lems (New York, 1928) p. 7. 


Minutes of the Harmonic Society, Maryland Historical Society. 
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Mary Carrell, aged 22, eldest daughter of John Carrell, a 
merchant and prominent Catholic layman. She was called 
Eliza. Notices of the marriage appeared in Philadelphia, 
New York, and Baltimore newspapers. Her youngest sister 
Louisa was to cement the Baltimore association 20 years 
later by marrying Thomas C. Jenkins and becoming the 
mother of Michael, Joseph, and George Jenkins, bankers and 
capitalists of Baltimore who survived well into the present 
century. A brother became Bishop Carrell of the Catholic 
Diocese of Covington, Kentucky." 

A few months after the marriage Sully was again engaged 
by Mr. Lucas, this time to paint a portrait of Mrs. Lucas. 
She is portrayed as a lady of considerable poise, plump, 
handsome, and holding in her hand a book. Was this object 
symbolic, perhaps, of her husband’s interests? Whether 
it hints at mutual interest in literature or in their means of 
livelihood one can only wonder. 

Vigorous enterprise marked the conduct of the Lucas 
business. Expansion of advertising space in the newspapers, 
and alert copy kept the Lucas name and wares before Balti- 
more’s expanding population. The town of 26,000 people 
in 1800 had nearly doubled by 1810 and was to reach 62,000 
in 1820. Most of the Lucas announcements were of new 
books and standard ones in fresh editions. ‘The stock of 
stationery was described as “‘a great variety .. . suitable for 
Public Offices, Banks and Counting Houses, among it [sic] 
will be found—Pen knives, Desk knives, Black lead pencils, 
India rubber in cakes or bottles, Glass, Wedgewood, pewter, 
loggerhead and pocket inkstands, Red and black sealing 
wax, Pasteboards, Sponges, Parchment of the best quality, 
Silver and plated pencil cases, Black and red ink powder, 
Reeve’s watercolors assorted, Camel’s hair pencils, Back- 
gammon boards, Blotting, tissue and marbled papers, draw- 


“ Willcox, Ivy Mills, pp. 95-96, 99. 


a 
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ing paper, Foolscap and letter paper . . . checks and check- 
books on the different banks [and] Large writing papers for 
account books which will be made up to any pattern at the 
shortest notice.” 

A glimpse of the books stocked by an average bookseller 
before fiction began to dominate the field discloses the narrow 
scope of available reading matter. Lucas announced “anaddi- 
tional supply of that new and interesting work, Humboldt’s 
Political Essays on the Kingdom of New Spain, in two vol- 
umes,” as well as sets consisting of the British Poets, a 4-volume 
Shakespeare, a 22-volume history of England, a 17-volume 
miniature set of the British Theatre, Bingley’s History of Quad- 
rupeds, Miss Porter’s Scottish Chiefs, Morse’s Geography, the 
American Gazetteer, and a 2-volume Children of the Abbey. 

The book trade had long been somewhat complex. This 
is illustrated in Lucas’s dealings with Mathew Carey, the 
Philadelphia publisher. The Carey accounts in the Anti- 
quarian Society library and correspondence in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania” reveal a considerable business 
with the Baltimore firm, beginning in the Conrad, Lucas 
period and continuing into the mid-1820’s. Some of it was 
on an exchange basis. Each ordered the other’s new offer- 
ings as straight purchases, and a close, not to say, intimate 
relationship was established. Carey in the spring of 1813 
debited Lucas for over $1200 worth of merchandise. Again, 
in 1817, shipments ran above $1400 to each party in a period 
of six months.“ There was some exchange of stereotyped 
plates, which came into use about this time and obviated too 
heavy an outlay in types. Publishers were beginning to 


” The Sun, Baltimore, Sept. 4, 1811. 
% Ibid., Aug. and Sept., 1811, passim. 


In the Lea and Febiger Papers. Letters of Lucas to Carey hereafter cited are in this 
collection. 


Carey Account Books, American Antiquarian Society. 
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issue catalogs of their books and to circulate lists of books 
for exchange among themselves. Book illustration was con- 
fined to wood or copper engravings and occasional aquatint 
engraving, but the lithograph had been perfected abroad 
and would soon become available in this country. All these 
processes Lucas was to employ, often more effectively than 
was usual in his time. 

Miniature and pocket editions were the rage—duodecimos 
and even smaller “diamond editions,” so-called because 
they used the tiny diamond type cut by Samuel Sower in 
Baltimore, first of its size in the country.” Some of Lucas’s 
offerings in these editions were the poems of Homer, Gray, 
Goldsmith, Colman, and Milton, the Letters of Junius, the 
Diamond Songster, and Lucas’s own ever popular Letters of 
the British Spy, the author of which (William Wirt) was 
soon to take up residence in Baltimore. A list of all the titles 
brought out by this energetic publisher would run far be- 
yond the bounds of this paper. Some of them were joint 
enterprises of Lucas and other publishers of Baltimore or of 
Philadelphia. In these cases his name is found on the title- 
page in association with one or more others. Such books 
interest us only as they serve to illustrate the practices of the 
book trade. The partial bibliography of Lucas’s publica- 
tions compiled by the writer amply documents this and other 
trade customs of the period. The several categories in which 
his publications exhibit distinction will be discussed here- 
after. Let us return to the man himself. 

Over Baltimore and all of the Chesapeake Bay, there 
hung in 1813 the black shadow of war. Though certain dis- 
loyal groups caused trouble for a time, the depredations of 
the British fleet and army in the Bay soon united public 
opinion. Sacking and burning, the enemy threatened both 
Washington and Baltimore, and the former suffered the 


” For a discussion of Sower and his typefoundry see below. 
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penalty for the Government’s lack of preparation. In the 
latter, however, under General Samuel Smith all able- 
bodied men were organized to defend the city. As danger 
approached, Fielding Lucas enlisted in Captain John 
Kanes’ Company, 27th Maryland Regiment, and no 
doubt saw his share of hardship and labor as breastworks 
were thrown up, supplies of munitions and food assembled, 
and women and children evacuated. Details of his service 
are lacking save his assignment as one of the guard detail on 
two occasions after the Battle of Baltimore, September 12- 
13.“ Whatever his service during the land engagement at 
North Point and the subsequent bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, no record has been found. General Stricker, 
commander during the land action, officially said of the 
27th that “the whole regiment was unsurpassed in bravery, 
resolution and enthusiasm.” When the city later honored some 
of the naval and military heroes of the occasion, Fielding 
Lucas was appointed along with such civic leaders as Colonel 
John Eager Howard, Robert Gilmor, Jr., and Isaac McKim, 
to present handsome tokens to them for their gallantry.™ 
Among young men of talent with whom Lucas was 
associated in the next few years was Robert Mills, whose 
design for the Washington Monument was being carried 
into effect in a grove of trees on the city’s outskirts called 
Howard’s Woods. As one of the managers Lucas was in 
close touch with the architect, with the result that Mills was 
employed to design a new front for the Lucas store.* He 
produced a four-story brick facade in the Federal style, 


"William M. Marine, The British Invasion of Maryland (Baltimore, 1913), p. 191, 
Appendix, p. 360; morning reports, 6th Company, Capt. Kanes, Oct. 15 and Nov. 5, 1814, 
City Hall archives, Baltimore. 

™ Marine, p. 181; John T. Scharf, Chronicles of Baltimore (Baltimore, 1874), p. 381. 

™ Richard X. Evans, ed., “The Daily Journal of Robert Mills,” Maryland Historical 
Magazine, XXX (Sept., 1935), 259-260. Entries dated Feb. 14 and 24, 1816. The latter 
reads: “Engaged in taking dimensions and making working drawing of the front of Mr. 
Lucas store.” 
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pierced by three openings on each level. The middle one on 
the ground floor was a double door, flanked on each side by 
bow windows for display of the wares within. This store- 
front remained in use till the fire of 1904. A change in the 
interior, probably made at this time, doubtless excited no 
little comment as an original and unorthodox idea. In the 
center of the first floor ceiling a circular opening was cut 
with a protecting railing on the floor above, producing a 
more spacious effect and improving communication between 
the floors. The idea was borrowed from an engraving of 
such an interior in London, probably Ackerman’s Reposi- 
tory of Arts. The picture is pasted in the Lucas scrapbook. 
The family lived in the uppermost stories for some years. 
In a letter to Carey in 1816 Lucas wrote that all his time 
lately had been given to supervising mechanics, “in fact my 
business has been entirely neglected . . . but I thank my 
stars I am nearly done, and I promise never to alter a house 
in which I live [;] this between ourselves.””™ 

That must have been a momentary period of relief from 
pressing financial cares. More than once before Lucas had 
had to plead inability to meet a note he had given Carey or 
a draft on him by Carey to cover his purchases in Phila- 
delphia. The surviving correspondence reveals a kaleido- 
scopic series of transactions, covering a full decade, during 
which the intimate relations between the two men often 
were seriously strained. Evidently Carey felt that Lucas 
provided a useful outlet for his books and was an ally who 
could be helpful in the frequent periods of money stringency. 
They teamed up to cash each other’s notes and checks in 
time of need. As the stronger house, Carey staked Lucas 
again and again, accepted his notes and even his long-term 
bonds, but when himself hard up stung Lucas into pathetic 
appeals for mercy. Precarious as the business of publishing 


% Lucas to Carey, Oct. 15, 1816. 
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and bookselling was, it was rendered especially risky from 
1810 to 1820 by the struggle over the Bank of the United 
States, the scarcity of specie and the feverish speculation 
that prevailed in Baltimore. Lucas was more than once in 
despair. In 1812 he told Carey that engagements he had 
made would not have been entered into “could I possibly 
have thought I should have had to pay so much money for 
Conrad and Bradford as I have done, and which I am not 
likely to see again, in that shape at least. Relative to the 
proposal you make about the bond you hold I cannot at 
present give you an answer.”™ Bankruptcies were rife. 
Trips to the west and south to collect debts owing him were 
made by the Baltimorean, but with little success. 

A virtual crisis came in 1814. Carey’s friendship, based 
originally on the latter’s intimacy with Mrs. Lucas’ family, 
was all but shattered with the appearance of an atlas issued 
by Lucas.* It was in competition, Carey thought, with one 
he had published recently. Lucas had written him “I think 
that my proposed atlas cannot interfere at all with yours, as 
it will be much larger .. . and on a different plan entirely and 
if I thought it would militate against your interest I would 
abandon it, altho my engagements are made.” ‘Two years 


™ October [?] 1812. Lucas reveals that he had indorsed the note, or notes, of John 
Conrad, who was somehow involved in the sale of the paper mill to Bradford and others, 
and felt that both had taken advantage of him to his serious loss. Carey too had suffered 
through advances to Conrad. Apparently Conrad had plunged into debt to buy and oper- 
ate the mill and in trying to extricate himself involved Lucas. The matter was in the 
courts for years. Conrad in 1811 mortgaged the property then consisting of 35 acres or 
more plus the mill and outbuildings for $84,000. (Baltimore County Deeds, Liber WG 
116, ff. 918-321). Lucas declared to Carey that he had already taken a loss on Conrad’s 
account of $6,000 and now must face further losses. “My credit has suffered with the 
loss of his, but I do not despair by perseverance, application and industry to surmount 
all the difficulties that at present surround me.” (Letter of October [?] 1812). 

The Chancery Court in 1812 appointed Samuel Moale trustee for sale of the paper mill, 
which was advertised in the following January. Put up at auction on Feb. 1, it brought 
only $16,500. Succeeding owners again were dogged by financial problems and kept the 
property in litigation, even while it was in successful operation by Gray. (Chancery 
Records, Annapolis, B 116, f. 352; B 135, f. 5, ete.) 


*® Between Carey and Edward Carrell, uncle of Mrs. Lucas, there was a close intimacy. 
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later the sequel appears: “I regret very much that our Har- 
mony has been disturbed by the publication of certain atlases 
in which I am willing to say and ready to believe we have 
both been wrong. Discord is to me (who has a musical ear) 
very unpleasant. Let us forget the past and travel on as 
usual. These preliminaries being agreed on it remains with 
you to ratify the treaty.” A month later he paid off his 
bond to Carey and the old association was resumed.” 

Again business stagnation threatened collapse. In 1817 
Lucas was obliged to beg for time. In reply to a stiff dun- 
ning letter, he wrote Carey that he would settle as soon as 
he could. “Like yourself I am pressed on all sides .. . I 
have no chance of getting money from banks . . . my dis- 
appointments are very great.”” He reminds the Phila- 
delphian that his dealings with him have been extensive and 
that his payments “‘have generally been good. ‘I have done 
the state some service.’ I ask a recollection and doubt not 
it will be granted.”*” Somehow he cleared himself and in 
another three years business was flourishing. He remained 
on excellent terms with Carey and with his son, Henry C. 
Carey who after 1822 headed the firm. That Lucas was able 
to reéstablish his credit and by 1830 to be regarded as a 
capitalist is a tribute to his energy and integrity. 

When Warren and Wood, the theatrical producers of 
Philadelphia who had already given several Baltimore 
seasons, built the Holliday Street Theatre (1816), they 
raised part of the required funds through a loan secured by 
William Gwynn, Fielding Lucas, and other prominent 
citizens, and Lucas’s name led the list of subscribers for 
shares.* His association with Gwynn, bachelor attorney, 


™ Lucas to Carey, Apr. 30, 1812, Mar. 9 and Apr. 8, 1814. The atlas, entitled 4 New 
and Elegant General Atlas, appeared in 1814. 


* Lucas to Carey, Jan. 20, 1817. 
*® Baltimore County Deeds, Liber WG 140, f. 287. 
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newspaper editor, and friend of the arts, was close. The 
second decade of the century saw in the Maryland metropolis 
a quickening of cultural interests, a growing consciousness of 
the arts, that accompanied the rapid physical expansion of 
the time. Gwynn was a leading spirit in the social and 
literary group called the Delphian Club and in his home, The 
Tusculum, a country house in the heart of town, it held its 
meetings.” These gatherings included John Pierpont, 
author of Airs of Palestine, later a Unitarian clergyman in 
Massachusetts, who was the grandfather of the first J. Pier- 
pont Morgan; Paul Allen, newspaper editor and author; 
John Neal, author of Wandering Recollections, that mine of 
miscellanea Americana; H. M. Brackenridge, writer of books 
on travel, history, and law; H. H. Hayden, father of modern 
dentistry; General W. H. Winder, then retired from mili- 
tary pursuits but a busy lawyer, and occasional visitors 
such as Samuel Woodworth and John Howard Payne. We 
do not know that Lucas was a member of the Club though 
his name occurs incidentally among the records. Probably 
he was too much a family man to abandon himself to the 
late sessions, eating, drinking, and bawdy humor of the 
Club. Certain it is that he was intimate with the members, 
though most were much younger than he. That he was a 
potent friend of the arts is shown by his election as first 
vice-president of the Maryland Institute for the Promotion 
of the Mechanical Arts, which he helped to found.* Hetookan 
extremely active part in the conduct of this school of applied 
design and soon became chairman of its board. In 1825 Lucas 
was made a trustee of the Baltimore College, but this was ina 


*® The story of the Delphian Club has been told by John E. Uhler, Maryland Historical 
Magazine, XX (Dec., 1925), 305-346. Records of the Club are in the Maryland Historical 
Society. The same author’s unpublished doctoral thesis, “Literary Taste and Culture in 
Baltimore; A Study of the Periodical Literature of Baltimore from 1815 to 1833,” (1927) 
in the Johns Hopkins University Library, has also been consulted. 


® John T. Scharf, History of Baltimore City and County (Philadelphia, 1881), p. 667. 
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declining stage and shortly was absorbed by the University of 
Maryland." In 1829 he stood forelection to the second branch 
of the City Council, won his seat and served continuously 
in that body till 1843. He was chosen its president in 1838." 
When public education was established in Baltimore in 
1828, Fielding Lucas was appointed one of the six com- 
missioners, a post which he held for a decade, ending with 
his appointment as president. His was one of several local 
bookstores that furnished schoolbooks and other supplies to 
the school system. The bulk of the business seems to have 
been split between him and his leading rival Joseph Cushing. 
Together their business with the system ran only to $1,500 
a year. School population was but a little over 3,000." 
Upon the founding of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 
1827, the City of Baltimore subscribed for 5,000 shares of 
stock at a value of half a million dollars, and the State of 
Maryland did likewise, each on condition that it have the 
right to name two directors. The City Council immediately 
chose Lucas as one of its representatives on the Board. 
Upon expiration of his term he was elected by the stock- 
holders at large and continued a director till shortly before 
his death. He was instrumental also in organizing a steam- 
® Bernard C. Steiner, History of Education in Maryland (Washington, 1894), pp. 245-247. 
® Ordinances of the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, 1829-1842. 


® Annual Reports of the Commissioners of Public Schools, 1829 and succeeding years. 


* Ordinances, 1830-1834; [William P. Smith], History and Description of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad (Baltimore, 1853), p. 83; Metropolitan, obituary already cited. 

Lucas was instrumental in pushing completion of the Baltimore and Ohio to the Ohio 
River at Wheeling. The culmination of this, the first crossing of the high Alleghenies by an 
all-rail line, brought a great celebration on Jan. 12, 1853. Two trains from Baltimore carried 
members of the legislatures of Maryland and Virginia, the governors of both states, the 
Mayor and Council members of Baltimore and directors of the railroad—more than 500 
persons—to be guests of the city of Wheeling. At the banquet the 17 formal toasts were 
followed by a large number of impromptu toasts. First of the latter to be proposed was 
“Fielding Lucas Esquire of Baltimore, chairman of the committee on transportation of the 
B. & O. The energy, devotion and intelligence with which he performs his office entitle 
him to our remembrance.” Proposed by Mr. Callow, this was answered in the absence of 
Mr. Lucas, by Benjamin Deford, a member of the Lucas committee, who bore “willing 
testimony to [Mr. Lucas’s] worth and abilities.” 
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ship company to cultivate trade and traffic between Balti- 
more and the Rappahannock River section of Virginia, 
mindful as he was of his native town, Fredericksburg, stand- 
ing at the head of navigation on that river. Upon its in- 
corporation in 1830 he was elected president of the line, 
called the Baltimore and Rappahannock Steam Packet 
Company. This was, however, a short-lived concern.* 

Yet another activity engaged this versatile man. This 
was the Baltimore Type Foundry, first opened about 1806 
by Samuel Sower, son of Christopher Sower (Saur) the 
printer and typefounder of Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
Sower developed his foundry into an important business. 
His partner and backer in this was William Gwynn, pub- 
lisher of the Federal Gazette, of whom we have already heard. 
As early as 1808 Sower was striving to fill orders for 5,000 
lbs. of type and was working a force of six journeymen and 
eleven boys. He cast the first diamond type in this country, 
and this both in roman and italic. Isaiah Thomas in his 
History of Printing calls the enterprise a “‘somewhat ex- 
tensive foundry.” In 1813 Sower became a Dunkard 
minister but carried on his business till his death seven years 
later. The foundry thereafter was operated by his son-in- 
law, Richard Spalding, with Lucas serving as “agent.” 
Shortly before Spalding’s death in 1836, Lucas acquired the 
business. It remained an independent venture conducted 
at a separate location, though adjacent to the book and 
stationery store, and was shortly turned over to a son, 
Henry, to manage. It offered in 1845 printing presses, 
types, inks, galleys, imposing stones, chases, and “‘stero- 


Laws... of ... Maryland, 1829 (Annapolis, 1830), chapter 42; Matchett’s Baltimore 
Director (Baltimore, 1831), Appendix, p. 19; Baltimore Gazette, Oct. 22, 1829. 


* Baltimore City directories; Charles G. Sower, comp., Chart of the Descendants of 
Christopher Sower (Philadelphia, 1887); Oscar Seidensticker, “Synopsis of . . . Address,” 
Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland, Third Annual Report, 1888-1889 
(Baltimore, 1889), pp. [11}-17; Isaiah Thomas, “History of Printing in America,” 2nd ed., 
Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian Society (Albany, 1874), I, 32. 
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typing in all its branches.” It issued three type specimen 
books, 1831, 1851, and 1854, and flourished till Henry’s 
death in 1872 when it passed to other hands.” 

The association of Lucas with writers and artists has been 
suggested. John Van Lear McMahon, one of the orna- 
ments of the Maryland bar, the man who drew the charter 
for the first railroad system in America, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, somehow found the time to begin a history of Mary- 
land. The first volume appeared in 1831, brought out 
jointly by Lucas, Joseph Cushing, and W. & J. Neal. 
Able as the work was, its reception was so poor that Mc- 
Mahon dropped the project forthwith. The preface of this 
book bears witness to the helpfulness of Lucas to whom 
the author acknowledged indebtedness for the use of “‘sev- 
eral rare works which he had occasion to consult in the 
course of his researches.” It is not surprising that at the 
organization of the Maryland Historical Society a few years 
later—after one or two false starts—-Lucas was an active 
proponent. When the Society was chartered in 1844 he 
became a member of the committee that drew the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. In this he was associated with Brantz 
Mayer, many years his junior but actually the prime 
mover, the future secretary of our legation in Mexico and 
one of the first historians of that country. Other members 
of the committee were John Pendleton Kennedy, a leading 
novelist and essayist and future Secretary of the Navy; 
Robert Gilmor, one of the earliest art collectors; and John 


* Matchett’s Baltimore Director for 1837-38 (Baltimore, 1837), p. 29; Baltimore Type 
Foundry, Convenient Specimen Book of Types (Baltimore, 1888). The introduction supplies 
a brief history of this enterprise: ‘““Type specimen [books] were issued in 1831, 1851, 1854, 
1879, 1883, 1886, and 1888.” 


% An Historical View of the Government of Maryland from Its Colonization to the Present 
Day. It was printed by Lucas & Deaver of Baltimore, a firm composed of William R. 
Lucas and E. K. Deaver. There may have been a connection between William R. and 
Fielding Lucas, Jr., though the degree of relationship has not been established. Another 
printer in Baltimore bore the name James Lucas, but was not related. 


~ 
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H. B. Latrobe, son of the architect of the U. S. Capitol, of 
whom more will be said later. Lucas was likewise a founder 
and member of the board of Greenmount Cemetery and a 
director of the Mechanics Bank.” 

The last of Lucas’s many public services concerned streets 
and traffic. Already, a hundred years ago when her popula- 
tion was only 169,000, Baltimore found herself constricted. 
A commission was named to plan and complete a parkway 
which should traverse the boundaries of the city—a wide- 
beltway, as we would say today. Lucas was appointed to 
this commission which in due course produced a plan esti- 
mated to cost $600,000, a figure that staggered the citizenry 
and brought quick defeat.“ 

This long and useful career came to a close on March 12, 
1854. The Sun remarked that he had “filled many offices of 
honor and trust” and was “esteemed and beloved for his 
many excellent qualities.” The American was more specific: 
“Our highly respected fellow-citizen, Fielding Lucas, Jr., 
died yesterday morning, after an illness of several weeks, in 
the 73rd year of his age. This announcement, though not 
unexpected, will be received with universal sorrow, Mr. 
Lucas being one of the links connecting the present with the 
past generation, and whose name has been intimately con- 
nected with all those public enterprises that have brought 
Baltimore from an obscure village to its present prominence as 
the third commercial city of the Union. Mr. Lucas was exten- 
sively and favorably known throughout the country, and al- 
though he had measurably retired from active public life for 
some years past, his death will be sincerely regretted.”” 


*® Records of the Society; Scharf, Chronicles, p. 510. 

# J. Hall Pleasants, Greenmount Cemetery: One Hundredth Anniversary (Baltimore, 
[1938]), pp. 92-04; American, June 4, 1828, p. 1. 

“ Ordinances, 1851, quoted by James V. Kelly, Public Parks of Baltimore, No. 4 (pamphlet) 
(Baltimore, 1929), pp. 8-10. Lucas of course served on many committees of the City Council. 


@ Sun, Mar. 13, 1854, p. 1; American, Mar. 13, 1854, p. 2. 
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A meeting of booksellers and printers passed a resolution 
of respect and sympathy, noting Lucas’s possession of the 
traits of “cheerfulness, suavity, integrity and kindness” — 
surely sufficient grounds to make any life successful and 
happy. These tradesmen marched in a body from the 
residence to the Catholic Cathedral whence the procession 
moved to the Cathedral Cemetery.* 

The editor of the Catholic Mirror, published in Baltimore, 
said of Mr. Lucas that “in the more private relations of life 
he was one of Nature’s noblemen.” Insofar as his career as 
publisher was considered, in the publication of Catholic 
books he was, said the editor, “‘the Napoleon of the trade.’ 

We have seen how Lucas was associated with the Careys, 
who were prominent Roman Catholics, and that his wife 
came of a devout Catholic family in the citadel of Quakerism. 
As early as 1821, when the Baltimore Cathedral was first 
occupied, Lucas took a pew for his family. We do not know 
what his early religious affiliations were, either in Fredericks- 
burg or in Philadelphia, but he did not formally become a 
Catholic till his last illness.“ Further reference to his rela- 
tions with the Catholic world of his time will appear in dis- 
cussing the religious books that he issued. 

Mr. Lucas was survived by his wife and six of their eleven 
children. His will gave to Mrs. Lucas their brick residence 
at the northeast corner of St. Paul and Saratoga Streets, 
which he had built in 1827, and various parcels of productive 
real estate, including the property occupied by the business. 
The last had already been turned over to three of the sons, 
Edward, William, and Henry, together with a loan of 
$15,000. One of the younger sons was to have a place in 


* Sun, Mar. 15, p. 2, and Weekly Clipper, Baltimore, Mar. 18, 1854, p. 4. 
“ Mar. 18, 1854, p. 6 

“ Cathedral Records (Baltimore, 1906), p. 52; obituary in the Metropolitan. 
* Baltimore City Wills, Liber NH 26, f. 114. 
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Baltimore history. He was George A. Lucas, born in 1824, 
who inherited his father’s enthusiasm for art. After his 
father’s death he visited Paris and became so absorbed in 
the world of art that he never returned to America. He 
became a recognized authority and was guide and counsellor 
to several American collectors, particularly William T. 
Walters who in the 1860’s began the formation of what was 
to become one of the great private collections of this country, 
a noble bequest to the city of Baltimore by his son Henry in 
1933. ‘This is the institution known today as the Walters 
Art Gallery. George Lucas himself amassed a collection of 
20,000 prints which he left at his death in 1909 to the Mary- 
land Institute.” 

A different interest in books—that of authorship—became 
evident in another descendant, a grandson of Edward Lucas. 
This was Edward Lucas White, born in 1866, who spent his 
life as a teacher of the classics at the Boys Latin School in 
Baltimore and utilized his wide knowledge of Greek and 
Roman life in the successful novels Helen and Andivius 
Hedulio. 

Yet another offshoot exhibited an artistic bent. John 
Carrell Lucas, son of William and grandson of Fielding 
Lucas, Jr., was a water-colorist, active in the Charcoal Club 
of Baltimore, and much liked for his social qualities. His 
elder brother, William F. Lucas, Jr., was the last of the 
family to be the active head of the business which still 
flourishes as a stationery and business supply house called 
Lucas Brothers. The last Lucas owner was Miss Bertha 
Lucas, sister of William and Carrell, who died in 1944. 

The second Lucas home was situated only a few squares 
from the business location, yet in what was in its day a 
desirable residential vicinity. The site is today a part of 
Preston Gardens. That the Lucases were much given to 


“ Now on deposit in the Baltimore Museum of Art. 
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entertainment is inferred from the inventory of Fielding’s 
estate. The furnishings indicate a home of taste and culture 
with evidence of liberal entertaining and ample living.“ 

Little more is known of the man’s personal traits, though 
there is eloquent testimony to his capacity for friendship, 
his willingness to aid deserving younger men, and his genial 
manners. That he indulged somewhat his taste for art may 
be gathered from the record of his loans of art works to 
exhibitions held by the Maryland Historical Society. His 
extant letters are almost all concerned with business matters. 
They reveal a firm grasp of his affairs, which yet did not 
overshadow his warm personality and affability.“ Of his 
appearance we learn only that he was of large size and to his 
young friend John Latrobe seemed “one of the handsomest 
old men I ever saw.’ 


II. 


The books and other publications of Lucas fall largely 
into five groups: 1. schoolbooks; 2. maps and atlases; 
3. art instruction books; 4. children’s books; and 5. Cath- 
olic books. These categories account for about half of his 
titles; perhaps if we consider quantities, a larger propor- 


* The inventory is remarkable for the quantity of wines and liquors, valued at $1,275, 
or nearly one-fourth the appraised value of the house itself. There were 57 gallons of 
bourbon, 20 of old whiskey, 40 of gin and 41 lots of wine, including 49 bottles of Madeira 
and 576 of port, not to mention champagne, Rhenish wines, and assorted cordials. The 
total of the estate was $165,000. Baltimore City Administration Accounts, Liber NH 62, 
ff. 355-368. 


# Many of his letters show his easy and playful manner. On Oct. 1, 1813, in a business 
letter to Carey, he wrote as one publisher to another: “The ladies are all well today of 
course very able to eat their allowance. Mrs. L. and myself will be very much gratified 
if you will ship pler] steam boat two parcels of goods one of which you lay claim to under the 
title of Mrs. Carey the other you perhaps may control a little under title of Granma 
Carrell.” 


® John E. Semmes, John H. B. Latrobe, 1803-1891, and His Times (Baltimore, [1917)), 
p. 184. 
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tion. The remainder of his issues included some distin- 
guished books in special fields, as well as editions of the 
standard English authors and the ephemeral miscellanea 
of the day." We shall discuss the five groups in the order 
given and remark on certain outstanding volumes in the 
unclassified group. 


SCHOOLBOOKS 


Textbooks of the 19th century generate little enthusiasm 
today. For all Mr. Lucas’s enterprise he could inject no 
“color” into his schoolbooks. They are good, workmanlike 
productions, no less and no more. Where he wins our 
admiration is in the fertile but till then neglected fields of 
study. St. Mary’s College in Baltimore, forerunner of 
St. Mary’s Seminary, was once the only institution of 
higher education in the city, and many who were to make 
their mark received their training there. Its faculty was 
mostly composed of foreigners. Mariano Cubi y Soler, 
professor of Spanish there from 1821 to 1828, prepared at 
least five textbooks in that language besides one in French, 
all of which were published by Lucas. The Spanish grammar 
went through four editions in six years and was followed by 
two more. The fourth was a formidable book of 542 pages. 
Cubi’s English and Spanish Conductor, a conversation book, 
followed; then in rotation, an aid to translation, in three 
editions; extracts from Spanish authors (660 pages); a 
Spanish-English dictionary in two volumes, and finally a 
French translator which ran through three editions. For 
another professor at St. Mary’s, P. Babad, Lucas brought 
out a Portuguese-English grammar, and for still another, 


* Standard works issued by Lucas were editions of Homer, Milton, Goldsmith, Thomp- 
son, Campbell, Gray, Falconer, Burns, Byron, Butler, Pope, and Scott. 
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J. A. Pizarro, a Spanish phrase book which justified a second 
edition.” 

Some of these books became standard texts wherever 
Spanish and French were taught. That they were regarded 
as part of the backbone of the publishing business may be 
inferred from Lucas’s letters to Carey. In one of his first 
letters after striking out for himself in 1810 he writes that 
he is about to publish a Latin grammar. Shortly afterward 
he asks, “Have you thought of any school or other book you 
could recommend me to print?’ 

In Lucas’s “Exchange List” of 1822, the only one located, 
there are included six school books, while Blake’s Trade List, 
1847, lists seven titles, none of them repeated from the 1822 
list.* The dates of issue of books listed by Blake range 
from 1811 to 1847. The number of school titles issued by 
Lucas can only be guessed at. A total of 29 has so far been 
found, probably s0 per cent of those issued. 


ATLASES AND Maps 


The next group is marked by a number of distinguished 
productions, one of which won national recognition. Lucas 
published seven atlases, besides contributing 20 original 
maps which he himself drew for an atlas issued by Carey. 
He also prepared more than 50 maps which he sold singly or 
which were included as folding plates in other books. Be- 


@ The Spanish Grammar won the commendation of the editor of the North American 
Review, XIX (July, 1824), 267, and XX (Apr., 1825), 450-451, and Davidson's Latin 
Grammar revised by Professor Hugh Maguire of Washington College, Md., earned testi- 
monials from college presidents and eminent divines. Catalogue, Valuable Works Pub- 
lished by Fielding Lucas, Jr. [18302], pp. 9, 15. 

Metropolitan Catholic Almanac (Baltimore), issued by Lucas annually during the 
1840's, contains a list of his books; Lucas to Carey, Dec. 26, 1810. 


“ The broadside exchange list is in the Maryland Historical Society. The trade list is 
Alexander V. Blake, The American Bookseller's Complete Reference Trade List, and Alpha- 
betical Catalogue of Books Published in This Country, with the Publishers’ and Authors’ 
Names and Prices Arranged in Classes (S. Ide, Claremont, N. H., 1847), 232 pp. Lucas’ 
list is at p. 114. 
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sides issuing ordinary maps of use to travelers, the schools, 
merchants and shippers, he instigated investigations and 
encouraged official action to produce maps of areas not 
charted. The opening of the region beyond the Alleghenies 
to settlement and the building of highways, canals, and rail- 
roads created a need for reliable maps which attracted the 
talents of such draftsmen as Robert Mills, William Strick- 
land, the Tanners, Samuel Lewis and John Melish, and the 
business acumen of Mathew Carey, Anthony Finley, Thomas 
G. Bradford, and Fielding Lucas. 

Lucas’s earliest atlas, entitled 4 New and Elegant General 
Atlas Containing Maps of Each of the United States, was 
issued in 1814. It was this work that nearly caused a rupture 
in Lucas’s relations with Carey. It consisted of 31 plates 
engraved by Henry S. Tanner after drawings by Samuel 
Lewis. None was Lucas’s own work. In the next edition 
of the same title, 54 plates, issued in 1817, we find two double 
pages, one of Virginia, the other of Louisiana, that bear his 
name, presumably as draftsman. Several variant editions 
indicate that these atlases were made up for binding at inter- 
vals as Lucas obtained improved maps, some of them by his 
own hand. As the settlement of the middle west and the 
southern states proceeded, it must have been hard for the 
map makers to keep abreast of changes in the frontier, the 
rise of towns and other works of man. 

There was a growing demand for maps from shipping 
interests, merchants, and mariners while the rapid increase 
of population at home necessitated more schools and school- 
books. A war of atlases ensued. There appeared two edi- 
tions of Lavoisne’s version of LeSage’s At/as in Philadelphia, 
1820 and 1822. Benjamin Tanner, Finley, Carey, Bradford, 
Melish, and others all brought out their own improved 
atlases. Though Mr. Lucas was the sole Baltimore producer 
of atlases, he was far from having the field to himself. 
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Parson Weems working for Carey’s Lavoisne editions ob- 
tained not only orders in Baltimore and the south but also 
extracted enthusiastic testimonials from such leading Balti- 
moreans as Father Damphoux, president of St. Mary’s, 
Senator Robert Goodloe Harper, and William Wirt." 
Eventually honors went to Tanner, Bradford, and Finley 
who continued to publish into the 1840’s. Lucas must have 
found the pace too swift or other fields more inviting, for 
after 1830 he ceased the issue of atlases and confined himself 
to local maps. 

Title-pages of most atlases of the period are uncommonly 
fine engraved plates embellished with delicate vignettes of 
symbolic character and with flowing script. That of the 
New and Elegant General Atlas was almost a copy of one 
issued in London in 1806 by Laurie & Whittle. A woman 
and three cherubs gathered about a large globe surrounded 
by clouds in the London atlas have been brought to earth 
in the Baltimore issue, provided with a background of hills, 
and the figure of an adolescent girl has been added.” 


“ The Reverend Mason L. Weems, author of the cherry-tree story recounted in his Life 
of Washington, was frequently in Baltimore and sometimes solicited there, not altogether 
to the liking of Mr. Lucas. Carey found it convenient to forward books to Weems in care 
of Lucas who even collected occasionally for sales made by Weems. In July, 1820, the 
latter in characteristic vein wrote Carey that he hoped a new edition of the atlas for which 
he was taking advance orders “like Aaron’s rod may swallow up Lucas & Melish.” And 
four months later he commented that Mr. Lucas “seems to hate my presence here.” 
Emily E. F. Skeel, Mason Locke Weems, His Works and Ways (New York, 1929), 1, 444, 
and III, 285 and 300. 

Lucas criticized Weems severely for his methods in obtaining subscriptions. Nonethe 
less, he gave repeated orders to Carey for 100-copy lots of Weems’s Washington. Carey 
Account Books, A.A.S., and Lea & Febiger Papers, Hist. Soc. of Pa. Letters, Lucas to 
Carey, 1813-1820. John T. Scharf and Thompson Westcott, History of Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia, 1884) extra-illustrated by D. McN. Stauffer, vol. 19, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, contains laid-in letter, Lucas to Weems, Dec. 16, 1820. 

Testimonials appear in the introduction to Lavoisne, 4 Complete Genealogical Historical, 
Chronological, and Geographical Atlas; Being a General Guide to Ancient and Modern History, 
3rd American ed. (Philadelphia, 1822). 


“ The atlas is No. 3542 in P. Lee Phillips, List of Geographical Atlases in the Library of 
Congress, 1 (Washington, 1914), and is dated [18167]. This issue has 54 plates. See also, 
Joseph Sabin, Bibliotheca Americana, No. 42610. The atlases of highest quality at this 
time were published by Aaron Arrowsmith of Edinburgh and London. 
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Lucas drew many maps for Carey’s Geographical, Statisti- 
cal and Historical Atlas of 1822, an American supplement to 
Lavoisne. Maps of the states he sent to Carey in install- 
ments as he finished drawing them. The resulting plates, 
engraved by Henry S. Tanner and others, may be seen in 
20 of the 46 maps in the first edition of this work.” 

The success of his own early atlases and of the Carey 
production emboldened Lucas to undertake a superior world 
atlas. This was copyrighted by him in 1823. In the same 
year also appeared H. S. Tanner’s New American Atlas. 
The two were discussed in the pages of the North American 
Review for April, 1824, by the editor, Jared Sparks. The 
latter had recently passed several years in Baltimore as 
pastor of the First Independent (Unitarian) Church, and 
was well acquainted with Mr. Lucas. After favorable com- 
ment on the Tanner atlas, Sparks wrote: 


Mr. Lucas’s Cabinet Atlas [this was the binder’s title] . . . contains a 
series of maps embracing the whole surface of the globe, constructed 


in a form and brought into a compass suitable for constant reference and 
use. The work is introduced by a plate representing the comparative 
heights of the principal mountains, and also another exhibiting the 
comparative lengths and magnitudes of the chief rivers of the world, 
which latter was devised and drawn by Mr. Lucas. In addition to these 
plates the Atlas contains ninety-eight maps. 

Of North America, including Canada, the United States, and Mexico 
there are thirty-one maps. All of these, except two or three, were 
drawn by Mr. Lucas, and many of them, especially those of the new 
states and the territories, manifest much research and diligence in pro- 
curing materials, as well as judgment in selecting and using them. 

We have seldom seen so good a set of maps of the West Indies, as 
those in Mr. Lucas’s work. They are twenty in number, and mostly 
drawn by himself from the best published authorities, and from the 
charts and information afforded by practical seamen. To each of the 
large islands a map is devoted, containing the names of places, ports, 
harbors, and particularly pointing out the small islands, rocks, and 


* Phillips 1373a. See also 3660a. 
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shoals on the coasts, thus communicating knowledge equally valuable 
to the general inquirer and the navigator. The author would seem to 
have bestowed more than usual care on this part of his work. 

Six maps of South America close the series, five of which, namely, 
Columbia, Brazil, the United Provinces, Peru, and Chili, were drawn 
by the author. These are finely executed, and present a more full view 
of the present topographical state of those countries, we believe, than 
is anywhere else to be found within the same compass. 

Mr. Lucas, we understand, has for several years devoted much of his 
time to the work, and his well known ability as a geographer and skilful 
draftsman would be enough to insure its accuracy, were this less evident 
than it is from internal testimony. As far as his work relates to America, 
both North and South, and to the West Indies, it is particularly valuable; 
and if we were to select a single atlas, in which our purpose would be to 
obtain the greatest amount of matter within the smallest space, pre- 
sented in a commodious form, and at a comparatively moderate expense, 
we should not hesitate to choose this in preference to any we have seen. 

It has another commendable trait also, which ought not to be slightly 
passed over; we mean the uncommon beauty and elegance of the mechan- 
ical execution. This characteristic prevails in all Mr. Lucas’s maps, 
and is not more creditable to his zeal for his favorite science, than to his 
taste and love of the arts. He is sparing of his mountains, and is not 
prone to multiply crooked and branching rivers, where none exist, for 
the sake of filling up a vacant space. Indeed, for neatness in the draw- 
ing, for the finished execution of the artist, and the exquisite beauty of 
coloring, no maps have come under our eye, either from abroad or among 
those published in this country, which can claim precedence to several 
specimens contained in Mr. Lucas’s Atlas.” 


This book is undoubtedly the Lucas masterpiece. I have 
record of eight copies in as many libraries and no doubt 
many more can be found.” It was followed by 4 New 
General Atlas of the West India Islands, issued in 1824, and 
the Atlas of the State of South Carolina by Robert Mills, 


% North American Review, XVIII, 388-390. A more scientific work, Tanner's New 
American Atlas (Phillips 1374), was the finest of its day, though as the title indicates, it was 
confined to the United States and had but 22 maps. 


* Phillips, 742; Sabin, sub 42610. 


- 
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which appeared in 1825. The West Indies book consists of 
21 maps, all but six from the hand of Lucas, and had special 
importance from the information given regarding channels 
and depths of water. Remembering that Baltimore has 
always enjoyed an immense trade with the islands and 
archipelagoes of the western Atlantic, and with the hint 
given by Sparks, we may picture the eagerness of the cartog- 
rapher in interviewing the shipmasters of the time in order 
to give with utmost accuracy the essential data for ship- 
masters. The South Carolina Atlas, ordered by the legis- 
lature of that state, was drawn by Mills after submission 
of bids by various map makers. One of the contestants was 
Lucas who asked $5,000 compared with $4,500 bid by Mills. 
On completion of his map work, the latter had Lucas bring 
it out for the state, which was actually the publisher. This 
was the finest set of maps of any state up to that time, con- 
taining 29 plates, one occupying the center of a double leaf. 
This atlas has been reprinted (1938) in facsimile.” 


The last of the major atlases was entitled 4 General Atlas 
of All the Known Countries in the World. \t contained 67 
colored maps, nearly all reprints of the 1823 book, and 
appeared early in the 1830’s. Omitted were the individual 
maps of Asiatic countries and of each of the West Indies. 
Most of the plates still carried Lucas’s name as delineator. 
The title-page differed, having an original engraving as 


central ornament, and there was also a “Prospectus” by 


way of introducing the work in which the publisher “flattered 


© West India Atlas, Phillips 2709, Sabin, sub 42610. So far as known, it held its field 
without competition. The Atlas of . . . South Carolina (Phillips 2570; Sabin 49113) is 
unique in appearance. The title appears on a double page carrying a map of the state sur- 
rounded on three sides by letterpress. Below the map are the words: “Published by F. 
Lucas, Jr., Baltimore for Mills Atlas.” At bottom of the page we find “Printed by John D. 
Toy,” a Baltimore printer. In the absence of any other statement of sponsorship, library 
catalogers usually assign the work to Lucas as publisher. No doubt Mills turned to his 
friend Lucas as an experienced publisher for the actual engraving and printing of the work. 
Eight copies have been located, several with but 25 plates. The reprint, with many varia- 
tions, was prepared by Francis Marion Hutson and published at Columbia, S. C. 
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himself” that this was “the most complete of the size ever 
published.” But two copies of this work have been located, 
possibly because it had no great sale.“ By this time Lucas 
had begun to specialize in religious books. 

Minor entries in this field were two school atlases, the 
Atlas Classica, containing seven maps of the ancient world, 
probably based on those in the General Atlas of 1823, and 
the Modern Atlas, a collection of nine maps. As both of 
these atlases were advertised in 1829 as priced at $1 they 
must have been small in size and without color. No copies 
of either have been found. Their disappearance is sufficient 
evidence of their usefulness in the academies and private 
classrooms of their day.” 

The superior finish of Lucas’s work was referred to by 
Sparks. Not only are the plates works of clarity and refine- 
ment but the titles, contents, and accessory plates are also 
beautifully executed. The title-pages of the major atlases, 
as already indicated, are ornamented with vignettes of 


classical inspiration. For example, the West Indies title- 
page is adorned with a charming seascape including islands, 
clouds, and a cherub navigating a sailboat. With their 
pastel coloring these delicate designs lend no little distinction 
to these works. The English atlases which set the style were 


® Sabin sub 42610. Not in Phillips. The introduction was taken with a few modifica 
tions from Robert Wilkinson, General Atlas of the World . . . 4rd ed. (London, 1822). 

The Boston Public Library has a cataloged entry, attributed to Lucas: “United States 
Atlas [183- |], 31 maps, rolled in case.” Listed also in Clara E. Le Gear, United States 
Atlases: A List of . . . Atlases in the Library of Congress and in Cooperating Libraries, 1 
(Washington, 1953), L 3583. This atlas, if it is one, was mislaid when the writer en 
deavored to see it some years ago. Since there is no other “copy” of this description, the 
collection of maps so described may be simply a group of Lucas’s state maps assembled 
and given an arbitrary title. 


® Lucas ordered a copy of Wilkinson’s Atlas Classica (London, ist ed., 1797) from Carey 
July 30, 1815, but no record of his issue of this title has been found till ca. 1829, when it 
appears in his catalog, Valuable Works Published by Fielding Lucas, Jr. (24 pp., n.d.) 
The antecedents of the Modern Atlas may have been works by this title that appeared in 
Boston (J. H. A. Frost, 1822), Phillips 304, or New York (Collins & Hannay, 1828), 
Phillips 30. 
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followed by none in America with more individuality than 
Lucas’s. The colors were laid on by Anna Claypoole Peale, 
daughter of James Peale, and “Miss Leslie,” probably 
Eliza, sister of Charles R. Leslie, portrait painter of Phila- 
delphia.” 

A few of the individual maps published by Mr. Lucas may 
be mentioned. The earliest, with which his name is associ- 
ated only as joint sponsor, was 4 Correct Map of the Seat of 
War, a project of John Conrad in 1812 or 1813, size 1514" x 
22%".% There was a later edition in 1814 of which Lucas 
sold many copies. In 1819 a survey by Lewis Brantz pro- 
duced a chart of great local importance, Survey of the River 
Patapsco and Part of Chesapeake Bay, Instituted by the 
Marine Insurance Companies of Baltimore . . . size 334%" x 
37%". The publisher’s attention to the maritime interests 
of Baltimore is further shown in the great chart he himself 
drew and had engraved in 1832 cailed 4 Chart of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Bays. ‘This measures 4134" x 28” and 
supplies for the first time channel depths and other data 
needed by pilots navigating the Chesapeake. A revised 
edition was issued as late as 1859. A pocket folder enclosing 
a folded map The Tourists’ Guide through the States of Mary- 
land, Delaware and Parts of Pennsyloania €9 Virginia with 
the Routes to Their Springs, copyrighted 1836 and later 
reprinted, indicates the increase in travel during the 1830's 
and later, when improved roads, new stage lines, a few rail- 

® Lucas to Carey, July 25, 1815: “Miss Peale informed me last week she left some maps 
at your store to be forwarded to me.” Other references to an arrangement with her are 
found. Miss Leslie may have colored only the drawing books, to be described later, which 
passed through the hands of Moses Thomas, the well known Philadelphia bookseller. 
Lucas to Carey, Sept. 25, 1817: “I sent the plates for the Drawing Book to Mr. Thomas. 


H. C. [Henry Carey, son of Mathew] will oblige by calling and request that 25 or 30 be 
done with as little delay as possible and get Miss Leslie to execute them.” 


* “Philadelphia, Published as the Act Directs by John Conrad, and Fielding Lucas, Jr., 
Baltimore. Drawn by Saml. Lewis. Samuel Harrison fct.” This was in competition 
with a map by Melish of the same title with the added words “in North America.” The 
latter was advertised by Lucas as Melish’s work in the Federal Gazette, Oct. 31, 1812. 
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roads and canals had provided suitable facilities. Pocket 
maps of each state, folded into small morocco-covered board 
covers, were a stock item on the Lucas list for years. In 
1829 maps of 39 states and territories were offered for sale, 
some at 50 cents, others at 75. There was also a stream of 
maps of Maryland (six or more issues) and of Baltimore 
(five or more issues), besides plats and charts to illustrate 
actual or proposed railroad and canal routes; and in 1844 he 
prepared a Diocesan Map of the United States to accompany 
the issue of his Metropolitan Catholic Almanac for 1845. 


Drawinc Books 


Lucas’ pre-eminence in the issue of books of art instruc- 
tion has been described by Mr. Carl W. Drepperd in his 
valuable check list of American drawing books, published in 
the Bulletin of the New York Public Library for November, 
1945; and by Mr. Whitman Bennett in his book, 4 Practical 


Guide to American Nineteenth Century Color Plate Books 
(New York, 1949). There remains, however, much to be 
said. To one working at the scene of Lucas’ labors and 
aware of certain names and their connotations there are 
gleams of light that hitherto have not been noticed. Both 
Mr. Drepperd and Mr. Bennett have discussed the great 
interest in drawing and painting as a polite accomplishment 
that prevailed in the early decades of the 19th century. 
Further emphasis is provided by the study of the book- 
trade and allied arts in Philadelphia by the Browns, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 1949- 
1950. They show a surprising number of artists and drawing 
masters who offered themselves as instructors, among them, 
the Peales, George Bridport, Alexander Christie, James Cox, 
John Hill, and Hugh Reinagle. A few English drawing 
books were imported, but from 1787 when the first such 


~ 
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instructor appeared in this country, no less than 12 were 
published before 1815 when Lucas brought out the first of 
five that he is known to have issued. Eight more are 
recorded by Mr. Drepperd before Lucas’ major work, the 
Progressive Drawing Book, appeared in 1827. The present 
account adds two more by the Baltimore publisher. 

The 1815 book, a small oblong entitled The Art of Colour- 
ing and Painting Landscapes in Water Colors, has ten aqua- 
tint engravings, six of which are hand-colored, besides a 
colored vignette on the title-page. ‘The text runs to 67 
pages. As it has been fully described by the writers men- 
tioned, our interest is confined to its authorship, cloaked 
under the pseudonym “An Amateur’; the vignette, which is 
signed by Strickland, and the title-page, engraved by 
William Kneass. A diligent effort to discover the name of 
the author has been unsuccessful. Of the several names 
associated with it—Strickland, Kneass, Lucas—the most 
likely is Strickland. A book of similar title appeared in 
London in 1735 and reached an eighth edition in 1791, but 
comparison of the last edition with Lucas’s book does not 
show any resemblance between them.* 

Strickland’s design for the title-page represents a mill 
situated on a rushing stream, a sluice and overshot wheel 
with a mountain in the background—indeterminate in 
origin, but possibly American. ' The other eight scenes are 
entirely of English landscapes or waterscapes, while the 


® Comparison kindly made by Mr. Frederick R. Goff, Chief, Rare Books Division, 
Library of Congress, which has the Lucas title. The Art of Drawing and Painting in Water- 
colours (London, 1791) is in the Rosenwald Collection of the Library of Congress. 

The book may be called “title-happy,” owing no doubt to the distance and poor com- 
munication between the publisher in Baltimore and the engraver in Philadelphia. The 
printed cover label reads: “The Art of Landscape Painting. With Ten Engravings,” and 
by this title Lucas usually referred to it when filling Carey’s orders for it, extending from 
August, 1815, to October, 1820. The engraved title-page, given in the text above, was 
immediately followed by a printed one reading: “The Art of Drawing, Colouring and 
Painting Landscapes, in Water Colours. Accompanied with Ten Engravings [here the 
publisher’s imprint] J. Robinson, printer.” 


| | 
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remaining plate is an array of brushes and colors required by 
the beginner. This last, like the engraved title, is signed by 
Strickland and carries the signature of the publisher and the 
date 1815. The unsigned introduction recites that cultiva- 
tion of the arts is “justly considered an essential part of 
education in Europe, though hitherto in this country, it 
has been a matter of secondary consideration. . . . The 
following hints derived from the latest and best English 
authors, have been put together for the use of those who 
make drawing an amusement.” It is an attractive enough 
book, remarkable for its time, though scarcely a landmark 
of its kind. 

The next drawing book is John Varley’s Practical Treatise 
on Perspective, an octavo of 42 pages with two folding plates 
containing diagrams to illustrate the laws of perspective. 
Though not dated, the Carey papers show that it was on 
sale in March, 1819, at 75 cents a copy.“ Of three copies 
in Baltimore libraries one is inscribed with the name of a 
student at the University of Vermont, dated November, 
1821." The text was identical, except in minor particulars, 
with a book of the same title published in London in 1815 
by Sherwood, Gilbert and Piper. The author was an emi- 
nent English painter and teacher in water colors. While 
copies of the Lucas edition are not of the utmost rarity, 
the work has not hitherto been noticed by students in this 
field. 

Moses Thomas, publisher of The Analectic Magazine of 
Philadelphia, in the issue for July, 1815, gave a favorable 
review of this book. After describing its contents and 
acknowledging its beauty and the methodical presentation 
of the rules gathered from “the best approved European 
writers,”” he concluded: “Take it altogether, as to the sub- 


® Lucas to Carey, March 16, 1819. 
® Copy owned by Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
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ject, the style of execution, and of embellishment, this forms, 
we should think, a useful—certainly a most pleasing volume, 
and one of the handsomest ever published in this country.” 

Another of the unrecorded Lucas drawing books is en- 
titled: The Art of Drawing Landscapes: Being Plain and Easy 
Directions for the Acquirement of This Useful and Elegant 
Accomplishment. Embellished with Ten Engravings in Aqua- 
tint. By an Amateur. Baltimore: F. Lucas, Jr., 1820. It is 
a diminutive volume only six inches tall, with a four-page 
preface, 44 pages of text, and 11 plates. The added engraved 
title-page has a vignette, which has been colored, and a short 
title, The Art of Drawing Made Plain and Easy, 1819. Except 
for the engraved title the plates are without signature, and 
the author, presumably the “Amateur” of the first drawing 
book, sticks to his anonymity. 

The scenes are all foreign, or at least lack American char- 
acteristics. We must conclude that this was another copy 
of an English work, with a few alterations, especially in the 
Introduction, which urges the student on completing the 
exercises recommended therein to procure a “volume of 
larger size containing more particular instructions for color- 
ing, by the same publisher. Also the Art of Perspective, 
adapted for the study of those who draw from nature.” 
All but one of the plates are hand-colored and unsigned. 
The added title is lettered: “Drawn and engraved in aqua- 
tinta by J. Hill Philadelphia.” The celebrated John Hill 
could have been both author and artist of the book, but he 
could hardly have been responsible for ““Amateur’s” 1815 
work as he did not arrive in this country till 1816. The book 
is listed in 1822 at $1 plain or $1.75 colored. Two copies, 
both in Baltimore libraries, have been located.” 

Soon after came a book of which no copy has been found, 
nor has proof been found that it actually appeared. Lucas 


® Peabody Institute and Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
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at the back of the 1820 drawing book advertised the Varley 
and then added: “Jn Press: The Young Artist’s Com- 
panion.” Drepperd lists this title as printed by John Roach 
of Baltimore in an edition of 55 pages about 1820. He tells 
us that it was an altered version of an English work by 
J. Barnes. It may be that Lucas published the book, had it 
printed by Roach and allowed the latter to use his own 
imprint for a limited number of copies. The American Anti- 
quarian Society and the Maryland Historical Society have 
the Roach edition, a slight 18mo. 

For the next drawing book Mr. Drepperd reserves his 
highest praise. ‘Those familiar with his check list will 
recognize the following lines from his elaborate description 
of Lucas’s Progressive Drawing Book, which was first adver- 
tised in January, 1828: 

This is the American art instruction book with a reputation, a catalogue 
and auction record that puts it in the rare book class. I regard it as the 
keystone of any collection of American drawing books because it is so 
wholly and completely American. Most, if notallof the drawings were made 


by Latrobe. The coioring was done (or directed) by Anna Claypoole 
Peale, and the major plates of scenery are as American as American can be. 


He lists by title most of the 12 colored views and some of 
the etchings. Omitted are certain cardinal points of interest. 
Use of the surname Latrobe leaves the reader in a quandary. 
No less than four Latrobes appear in the Dictionary of 
American Biography. For many, the architect Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe who had died in 1820, is implied. Happily, 
we have in print a full statement of the authorship both of 
text and pictures. The story of the English-born architect 
who in 1796 came to make his home in this country and was 
employed by Jefferson to take charge of the public buildings 
needs no sketching here. His eldest son, John Hazlehurst 
Boneval Latrobe, 1803-1891, however, was also distin- 
guished—a lawyer, author, artist, inventor, orator—a 
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many-sided man who for 60 years had a part in important 
undertakings in Maryland. 

As Drepperd says, the added engraved title is adorned 

with a hand-colored aquatint. This is in the trompe [oeil 
manner, representing a typical set of tools for drawing and 
painting. It is lettered “E. Van Blon... Hill, sculp. Printed 
by J. Grierson.” Here is the key to the mystery. “Van 
Blon” is the pseudonym of John Latrobe, and the proof is 
found in a biography of him by the late John E. Semmes, 
published in Baltimore in 1917. Odd as it seems to us to- 
day, at the death of the elder Latrobe, the son was called 
home in his last year at West Point and set to the study of 
law. Among many fascinating passages in the younger 
Latrobe’s memoir we find these telling remarks: 
One of the first things to be thought of was how best to eke out the very 
scanty means at my mother’s command, and I tried very hard at litera- 
ture in a small way. I had made the acquaintance of Fielding Lucas and 
William Gwinn [Gwynn], the former the leading bookseller in Baltimore 
and the latter a lawyer of great experience and the editor of the Federal 
Gazette. Of all the friends of my life none were truer than these. 

Mr. Lucas wanted to help me and I wrote a good deal for him that 
was paid for in law books which otherwise I would have had great 
difficulty in procuring. For Mr. Lucas I both wrote and drew. [Here 
follows a reference to preparation of juvenile books which we shall 
describe later. Latrobe continues:] 

I wrote “Lucas’ Progressive Drawing Books” [sic] and drew all that 
it contains. This was a very expensive book selling for $12.00 and was 
gotten up at great expense. For a long time it was in general use.” 

The name “Van Blon” was derived from the Von Blumes, 
Latrobe’s ancestors through his paternal grandmother. By 
some chance or design this young man of 24 fell upon this 
name and further shrouded it in the “Dutchified” form “Van 

@ John H. B. Latrobe and His Times, 1803-1891, pp. 102-104. Latrobe's father, B. H. 
Latrobe, had as early as ca. 1800 prepared a MS 2-volume “Essay on Landscape” as a 
gift for a young lady of Virginia. The “Essay” is in the Virginia State Library (Virginia 
———- Autumn, 1951); Talbot Hamlin, Benjamin Henry Latrobe (New York, 1955), 
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Blon.” Why the initial ““E” was used remains an unanswered 
question. 

It may not be amiss to include a general description of this 
book. It is oblong, the page being roughly 9% by 14% 
inches, and is bound in heavy boards with leather spine. 
The front cover has a paper label. Parts I and III have both 
engraved and printed title-pages in that order. Part II 
has only a printed title-page. Part I was copyrighted by 
Lucas January 1, 1827, and Part II by him September 1, 
1827. Part III carries no copyright, being a reprint of 
Varley with six plates in line engraving at the end. Part I, 
“The Principles of Drawing in Pencil,” consists of 35 pages 
of text and 15 full pages of soft-ground etchings. Seven 
of the latter are entirely American, many bearing identifica- 
tions lettered in by the engraver, who in most cases was 
Joseph Cone of Baltimore. The scenes are largely localities 
known to John Latrobe, in the vicinity of Baltimore or on 
the Hudson, and one, Plate 14, bears the initials “J. L.” 
These are nearly all original work by John Latrobe, some 
running four to the page. The others are chiefly simple 
studies for beginners, but one, Plate X, “Bridge on the 
Brandywine near Downings Town,” is a reproduction of an 
original signed water color by B. H. Latrobe, now in the 
Maryland Historical Society. The original is dated 1801, 
and measures 9% by 13 inches, which the engraver some- 
what reduced in size. Moreover, he took a few liberties in 
removing the coach and four which in the original is crossing 
the bridge and he flattened the slight peak in the center of 
the bridge parapet. 

In Plate II, containing 14 simple figures for copying, two 
have been taken directly from A Treatise on Landscape 


® The Drawing Book was described at length as about to be published in the Baltimore 
Gawtte for Jan. 24, 1828, and following issues, and is offered for sale at $12, or Part I at $4, 
Part II at $6, Part III at $2, in the same newspaper for Dec. 7, 1828, and thereafter. 
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Painting in Water Colours (London, 1814) by the celebrated 
English artist, David Cox, a pupil of Varley, who was at the 
height of popular favor. 

Part II, “Colouring and Shading in India Ink,” contains 
66 pages of text, five plain aquatints and the ten celebrated 
full-page hand-colored aquatints which need not be listed 
here. All are attributed by the engraver to “E. Van Blon” 
and they represent exclusively parts of the country known 
to the Latrobes, chiefly localities in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. Several views taken on the Elk River and 
other tributaries of the Chesapeake Bay serve as reminders 
of the elder Latrobe’s engineering work on the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal in the years 1803-1806. Plate XIII, “The 
Balise, Mississippi River,” was doubtless taken from a draw- 
ing made by the elder Latrobe while living in New Orleans 
where he died of yellow fever. Hence it happens that a book 
published seven years after hisdeath preserves in reproduction 
two and perhaps more water colors by the great architect.” 

Part III is entitled “Perspective” and the Preface states 
baldly that “Varley’s essay is reprinted here.” The only 
colored plate is the engraved half-title ornamented with a 
view of the monument to Kosciusko at West Point. Here 
again is the name Van Blon. Indeed, this scene is virtually 
the sign-manual of John Latrobe, for he had designed the 
monument in 1825 and received the award of a gold medal 
for it. He painted three views of it. His water color of it 
now at the Maryland Historical Society is charming enough 
but it is not the original of the engraving. 

Part III consists of 30 pages of text and six plates at the 
end. ‘These are all line engravings, illustrating the text, 
drawn entirely from the 1815 Varley, part of which had been 
printed in Lucas’ edition of Varley. The text is essentially 


" For the full biography of B. H. Latrobe, see Hamlin, Benjamin Henry Latrobe. 
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the same as the earlier work with 10 pages of additional 
matter.”? 

Counting the delightful colored aquatints on the titles, 
there are 14 fully colored engravings in this book, besides 
several in sepia. The dedication is fitting for it honors 
Robert Gilmor, merchant and capitalist of Baltimore and 
himself an amateur watercolorist. He has been called the 
earliest collector of art in America. He was singled out for 
acclaim by the youthful author for reasons well stated: 

“To Robert Gilmor, Esq./Sir: The dedication which is 
made to rank, may be excepted to as partial, or doubted as 
insincere: the dedication which is made to acknowledged 
talent, taste and information, can be regarded only as the 
tribute which those qualities are entitled to receive. 

The Compiler [J. H. B. Latrobe]” 

The paper used for this book was a stout watermarked 
wove by Amies of Philadelphia. Bindings of the five copies 
examined are similar but vary as to color of board and paper 
label and amount of hand tooling on leather portions. Of 
the two copies in the Maryland Historical Society, one lacks 
a feature of some interest. Near the end of Part II an 
inserted leaf carries on both sides a poem of thirteen stanzas 
of six lines each. It begins: 

The Colours 
Blue is the shade of the distant hill, 


Of the sky, and the stream, when the wind is still; 


The glorious depth of the Purple’s shade, 

And the strength of the GREEN by Blue, are made; 
While of all the colours from Nature’s mint, 

The Blue is the pride of the Neutral Tint. 


™ Variey’s principal drawing book, 4 Treatise on the Principles of Landscape Design 
(London [1821]), consisted of nine leaves size 1814” x 1134", and eight plates dated 1816- 
1821. The fine colored aquatints are explained by the text on opposite pages. This awk- 
ward arrangement leaves large white areas where the text partly fills the allotted spaces, 
and the poor press work does scant justice to the plates. This book was evidently not a 
model for Latrobe and Lucas, although they used Varley’s 1815 text almost in toto. Copy 
of 1821 Varley at Library of Congress. 
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The poem is signed “E. Van Blon.” Young Latrobe 
rather fancied himself as an author and with some reason. 
The numerous publications from his pen testify to his popu- 
larity both as writer and speaker. A versified guide to the 
use of tints evidently appealed to his sense of fitness. 
Throughout his long life he was given to writing verse as well 
as prose compositions. 


CHILDREN’s Books 


The juvenile books of Lucas constituted no insignificant 

part of his business. Between 1820 and 1845 he brought 
out about 70 titles, some kindergarten trifles of 16 pages, 
others running to more than 200 pages. Part of the appeal, 
of course, in collecting children’s books lies in the scarcity 
of this species of literature. Most of them have been read 
to pieces. Part of their charm also lies in their folk quality, 
and still more in their reflection of contemporary life. In 
this field as in others Lucas was not content to be a copyist 
and borrower. In the words of John Latrobe: 
For Mr. Lucas I both wrote and drew. I revised Jack the Giant Killer, 
wrote in rhyme and illustrated the Juvenile National Calendar. In- 
vented Tray’s Travels and showed the good dog upon them. Put 
Hogarth’s two apprentices into verses and portrayed them both. Cinder- 
ella did not escape me in those days, and the boys and girls of Baltimore, 
now elderly people [he was writing about 1875] may some of them, 
perhaps, remember the small, octavo, sixteen paged books, on each page 
of which was a gaudily colored print, explained by eight lines of doggerel 
below it.” 

The little books thus described by their author are now 
much sought after, as may be imagined, and few still exist. 
One, the Juvenile National Calendar, may be seen both in 
the Boston Public Library and the Maryland Historical 


™ Semmes, p. 103. 
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Society. It is a prize piece of Americana. The first stanza 


runs: 
THE RISING GENERATION 
[Hand colored engraving of schoolroom 
with teacher and pupils] 

Come all my young pupils stand round in a ring, 
And listen to me while I merrily sing. 
I will tell you of those who enjoy the command, 
Which is held o’er us all, for the good of the land: 
Of the President, Cabinet, Congressmen too, 
I mean to describe and to bring into view: 
Who by learning and virtue their honours did get, 
So that you, if you’re good, may be Presidents yet. 


Who but an idealist like young Latrobe could have penned 
the next to last line? 

The series to which the Juvenile National Calendar be- 
longed was in the same style as the nursery booklets issued 
by John Harris of London during the early years of the 
century.” The series was called “Harris’ Cabinet of Amuse- 
ment and Instruction.” The books consisted of 16 leaves 
engraved with picture and text on one side only and placed 
so that two engravings were followed by two blank pages 
an awkward enough arrangement. The piquant illustrations 
were colored by hand. The covers were of heavy paper and 
the back cover usually listed other titles in the series. One 
of them, The Monkey’s Frolic, is inscribed as a gift and dated 
by the donor “Christmas 1827.” The only dates that appear 
in the imprints of those examined are 1822 and 1825. How- 


™In the accounts of juvenile literature there has so far been no appreciable notice of 
Lucas’s contributions. Two of his titles are included in the Rosenbach Collection at the 
Free Library of Philadelphia. Useful works on children’s books are Rosalie V. Halsey, 
Forgotten Books of the American Nursery (Boston, 1911); A. W. Tuer, Pages and Pictures 
from Forgotten Children’s Books (London, 1898); Philip James, Children’s Books of Yester- 
day (London, 1933), and Wilbur M. Stone, “The History of Little Goody Two Shoes,” 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, XLIX (19399), 333-370. 
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ever, a newspaper advertisement in 1824 indicates that the 
series was begun in the early twenties.” 


HILDREN'’S ELEGANT BOOKS, 
ke. ke F. Lucas, Jr. hes the 
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The History of Good Boys end Girls or 
Two, Three, where's the 


nt like me 
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leading facts record pe 
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For first to know the truth by sot 
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2 chelee! or the A 6 c 


on parade. 
‘opuler fairy tales perry 
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colored cogrevings, 
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Jack the giant killer, 
Prss in boots, Sleepi 
Jack and the bean stalk, 
the Invisible Prince, Porenction 
the wishing cap, ms wees Bird. 
with golden locks, Nourjehad, the White Ca, 
the Discreet Princess, Red Hood, 
Blue Beard, Aladdin or the wonderful lamp 
Cinderella, the Three Wishes, Prince Fatal ond 
quet with ¢ Hop 
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For the convenience of juvenile resders, eech 
tale may be had with 


The 16-page series may have been influenced by similar 


titles published about 1815 by William Charles, the car- 
toonist and engraver of Philadelphia. Collaboration be- 
tween Charles and Lucas, if any, has not come to light.” 


% Federal Gaztie, Aug. 17, 1824, p. 3. 


™ Many writers have reported the juveniles of Charles, notably James, p. 35, Halsey, 
pp. 170-171; D. MeN. Stauffer, American Engravers upon Copper and Steet (New York, 
1907) I, 45, II, 54-59; and Mantle Fielding, Dictionary of American Painters, Sculptors and 
Engravers (Philadelphia [1926]). The name of Charles, however, is omitted from the 
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However, there was very definite cooperation between 
Lucas and other publishers of both Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. The imprints of many of these juveniles show that 
they were sponsored jointly by Lucas and the firm of Ash 
and Mason of Philadelphia. Later on the name of Joseph 
Robinsor appears as well as Lucas’, and by 1840 John 
Murphy of Baltimore had acquired this phase of the Lucas 
business. 

As for other books for young people, there were transla- 
tions from the German of Christoph Schmid’s Tales, a series 
of a dozen small books offered in 1849 as the “Youth’s 
Library,” Mrs. Hughs’ Natural History of Quadrupeds and 
Maria Edgeworth’s Little Merchants. Most of the numbered 
titles in the list were taken directly from the booklets issued in 
London during the last years of the 18th century and opening 
decades of the 19th by Harris, John and Francis Newbery, 
Darton & Harvey, and others. Many had already been 


compilation by Bertha E. Mahony and others, [llustrators of Children’s Books, 1744-1045 
(Boston, the Horn Book, Inc., 1947). 

Whether Lucas and Charles were in any way associated has not been learned, but at 
least a tentative project for an engraving by Charles is discussed in Lucas’s letter to Carey, 
Sept. 18, 1813: “Yours of the 14th is before me also the engraving made by Charles. When 
we talked of and agreed on having a caricature made by Charles of Jarvis’s subject I had 
not the most distant idea that it would be other than of the broadest kind of caricature 
such as are daily made in England & to produce such a one I thought that Charles had 
abilities, but so far from being of this description he has made an almost exact copy of 
Jarvis’s picture and the additions made are so unimportant that I really am of opinion that 
the first picture is the best. Any arrangement you make with Jarvis in the business I will 
ratify as I am confident that altho’ none of the parties had the least intention of doing 
the other harm in the business none would wish to be loser, and any mode that you point 
out to prevent this I will accede to.” 

A print showing the burning and sack of Havre de Grace, Maryland, which occurred 
May 3, 1813, has long been known. It is somewhat in the caricature style made famous by 
Charles in his “John Bull” series of cartoons issued in the same year. The attribution of 
the original which Charles reproduced to “Jarvis” seems to indicate the artist John Wesley 
Jarvis, who usually confined himself to portrait painting. On Oct. 1 of the same year, 
evidently in answer to an inquiry by Carey, Lucas wrote: “I have not the least objection 
to your disposing of the impressions you have had of the ‘Burning of H de Grace’.” We 
need no longer wonder why impressions of this event are so rarely seen: Lucas was so cool 
to Charles’s work that few impressions were taken. For other criticisms of Charles, see 
Skeel, I, 225. J. W. Jarvis spent most of the year 1813 in Baltimore. Harold E. Dickson, 
John Wesley Jarvis, American Painter, 1780-1840 (New York, 1949), chapter XI. 
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issued in this country by other publishers. Mr. Wilbur M. 
Stone in these pages showed that 20 American issues of Goody 
Two Shoes had preceded the Lucas version of her story.” 

It is the additions to the foregoing list that especially inter- 
ested, for originality in this literature was a rare element. 
Latrobe’s claim of authorship may apply to several in the 
list given, but the titles below, added in an 1830 advertise- 
ment, undoubtedly include some that he wrote: 

The Scripture Alphabet 

William and Thomas, or The Choice of Two Ways [after “Industry 
and Idleness” by Hogarth?] 

The Pilgrims, or First Settlers of New England 

Pug’s Tour through Europe, or the Travelled Monkey 

The Pilgrim’s Progress from This World to That Which Is to Come 

The Pilgrim’s Family’s Progress . . . (a Sequel to the preceding) 

Punctuation Personified, or Pointing Made Easy, by Mr. Stops 

The Juvenile National Calendar, or a Familiar Description of the 
U. States Government 

Songs for the Nursery . . . by Mother Goose 

Little Rhymes for Little Folks 

Easy Lessons for Infants . . . in Words of One or Two Syllables 

The Child’s Garland, or Poetry for Young Minds 

The American Revolution, or National Journal 

Tray’s Travels; Containing an Account of His Astonishing Escapes 
from Difficulty and Danger 

Pretty Stories, in Words of One Syllable 

New Nursery Alphabet 

Sports and Pastimes for Children 

Infants Alphabet 

Jack the Giant Killer 

A Present for a Little Girl 


“‘Handsomely engraved and beautifully coloured,” these 
sold at 37% cents each, or $2.70 a dozen.” 


™ See note 74. 

™ Catalogue, Valuable Works, pp. 16-19. Catalogues issued by Lucas were: 

(1) Catalogue of Books, in the Various Departments of Literature and Science, for sale 
by F. Lucas, Jr. [Printed by John D. Toy, ca. 1818]. 98 pp. 

(Continued opposite page) 
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A survey of 16 public and university libraries has brought 
to light only 24 examples, representing 17 titles. 


Reuicious Booxs 


That Lucas was an important publisher of Catholic books 
has been mentioned. He entered this field about 1830 when 
he bought a set of plates for a quarto Bible from Eugene 
Cummiskey of Philadelphia. The output of tracts, histories, 
Testaments and Bibles, devotional books, manuals, instruc- 
tion texts, and almanacs was heavy and in time became the 
largest factor in his business. A historian of the Church 
has said that for many years before his death Lucas was 
the “most extensive publisher of Catholic books in the 
country, investing a capital which no other at the time could 
command.”’* The one Lucas account book that survives is 
a stock book showing chiefly Catholic titles.” It lists 154 
active titles between the years 1838 and 1841. As was the 


Note 78 (continued) 

(2) Catalogue de [sic] Livres Frangois [sic], Qui Se Vendent chez Fielding Lucas, Jun 
No. 138, Rue de Baltimore . . . Imprimé par J. Robinson . . . 1818. 16 pp. 

(3) Catalogue of Law Books for Sale by F. Lucas, Jr . . . Printed by John D. Toy 
[ca. 1818]. 21 pp. 

(4) Valuable Works Published by Fielding Lucas, Jr., Baltimore [caption title] [18307]. 
24 pp. The only copy seen was bound at back of Abbé Barthelémy, Travels of Anacharsis 
the Younger (Lucas, 1829 or 1830). 

(5) Catalogue of Standard Catholic Books, [1831], 21 pp. Bound at front of Francis 
Martyn, Homilies on the Book of Tobias (Lucas [1831)). 

(6) Catalogue of Standard Catholic Books, Published by Fielding Lucas, Jr. [1834], 
6 pp. Bound at back of John England, Explanation of the Construction, Furniture and 
Ornaments of a Church... (ca. 1834). Presumably there were frequent issues. On Apr. 25, 
1816, Lucas wrote Francis Walker Gilmer, one of his authors whose Sketches of American 
Orators was then appearing, in parts, that he was sending his catalogue “for the present 
year.” Letter in Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 


* Edmund B. O'Callaghan, 4 List of Editions of the Holy Scriptures (Albany, 1861), 
p. 211; Metropolitan, obituary notice; John G. Shea, History of the Catholic Church within 
the Limits of the United States, U1 (New York, 1890), 427; IV (1892), 372; Wilfrid Parsons, 
Early Catholic Americana (New York, 1939), xx-axi. Joseph M. Finotti, Bibliographia 
Catholica Americana (New York, 1872), lists many books published by Lucas, as also 
Blake, Trade List, 1847. The issues of the Metropolitan Catholic Almanac, 1844-1848, 
carried many pages listing chiefly Lucas’ religious publications. 


® In the Library of Maryland Historical Society. 
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case earlier, they were from various presses, no less than 10 
local printers being engaged. Unfortunately, these books 
prove the adage that increase in volume is often coupled 
with decrease in quality. It is exceptional to find a book 
in this group that commands the bookman’s attention. We 
may remind ourselves, however, that quality in bookmaking 
was at this time undergoing a decline everywhere. 
Printings were not large, except for the popular manuals 
and almanacs. Largest sales represented in the stock book 
were of the Catholic Catechism of which 3,800 copies were run 
in 1838, 5,300 in 1839 and 5,500 in 1841. No doubt suc- 
ceeding years brought mounting sales of this standard book. 
For each year from 1838 through 1841 Lucas printed three to 
four thousand copies of the Catholic (or Metropolitan 
Catholic) Almanac. Of other titles some ran only to 500 
copies and were not reprinted during this four-year span. 
Only 25 titles of the 154 are set down as stereotype editions. 


GENERAL Books 


The books that fall outside the foregoing categories in- 
cluded some important works, valuable in their day. Lucas 
brought out Wirt’s Letters of the British Spy in four editions; 
Dr. Jameson’s American Domestic Medicine; The Practical 
American Gardener (anonymous); McAdam’s work on road 
building; de Onis’ Memoir upon the Negotiation between 
Spain and the United States; Daniel Raymond’s two works on 
political economy; John H. B. Latrobe’s Justices’ Practice 
under the Laws of Maryland, prepared by the author aged 23 in 
an edition of 479 pages, which appeared in 1826 and was des- 
tined to run through a total of eight editions, the last dated 
1888; Thomas L. McKenney’s Tour to the Lakes (1827) illus- 
trated with lithographs from drawings by Latrobe copied 
from crude sketches; and Mrs. Wirt’s Flora’s Dictionary 
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(1829), a sort of drawing book. The last went through seven 
printings during the succeeding 25 years. Brilliantly illus- 
trated with colored lithographs, it was an extremely hand- 
some volume. A cheaper edition had only one lithograph 
with colored sheets of plain paper, in assorted colors, 
inserted where the fine illustrations were omitted. The 
letterpress consisted of sentimental quotations about 
flowers. Its excessive and melancholy romanticism exactly 
suited the public taste in the middle of the last century. 
Every large library seems still to have it. It has been found 
in 17, not counting two and sometimes three editions in 
several of them." 

Publication of Volume I of the first adequate history of 
Maryland in 1831 has already been mentioned as well as 
the tepid reception it received. The next year saw an at- 
tractive little guide book to Baltimore, prepared at Lucas’ 
behest by young Latrobe, who drew the illustrations for the 
4I engravings and wrote the text of its 249 pages. In his 
memoirs Latrobe disparages the book, but it is today a 
sought-after item. The original drawings, hand-colored 
perhaps by the author, are owned by the present Lucas 
business house. 

Among important books dealing with the exploration and 
development of the country was Major Z. M. Pike’s Account 
of the Expeditions to the Sources of the Mississippi and the 
Western Parts of Louisiana . . . in the Year 1807, published 
by C. & A. Conrad, Philadelphia, and Lucas in Baltimore, 
dated 1810 but actually not ready for delivery till April, 
1811. Others of local interest were Robert Mills, 4 7reatise 
on Inland Navigation, 1820, with a folding map (unattrib- 
uted); and James Shriver, 4n Account of Surveys .. . Relative 


® See Sarah P. Stetson, “Mrs. Wirt and the Language of the Flowers,” Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, LVII (1949), 376-389. 


@ A Picture of Baltimore, 1832; Semmes, p. 105. 
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to the Projected Chesapeake and Ohio and Ohio and Lake Erie 
Canals, 1824, with a map (not by Lucas). James H. 
McCulloh, a physician employed in the Baltimore Customs 
House, was the author of Researches, Philosophical and 
Antiquarian, concerning the Aboriginal History of America, 
1829, which occupied 535 pages. Works of a medical nature 
were not unusual, among them, Allen Burns, Observations on 
the Surgical Anatomy of the Head and Neck (1823), and 
George Frick (of Baltimore), Treatise on Diseases of the 
Eye, 1823. 

Young Latrobe condensed the U.S. Army drill books 
issued under the superintendence of General Winfield 
Scott, and Lucas published a series of them in pamphlet 
form for infantry, cavalry, artillery, and riflemen, 1825, 
1827, etc.™ 

Finally, there was a series that must be noticed because 
of its close association with ocean trade. Henry J. Rogers, 
an associate of Morse in the establishment of the telegraph, 
codified and published a system of semaphore signals. His 
first book, The Telegraph Dictionary, dedicated to Morse 
and illustrated with color lithographs of flags, was issued 
by Lucas in 1845. It was followed by a revised edition in 
1847 and by still another in the 1850’s. Meanwhile an 
important shipping register appeared—Rogers and Black’s 
Marine Roll, or List of Names of Permanently Registered and 
Enrolled Vessels above 20 Tons, Comprising the Mercantile 
Marine . . . By authority of the Treasury Department (1847). 
Thus Lucas put mariners in his debt not only by producing 
maps and atlases but also by issuing a signal book which 
laid the foundation for the semaphore system, used till 
recent times by the Navy, and the earliest shipping register.“ 


Semmes, p. 104. 
™ Sketch of Rogers in D. 4. B. 
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Fiction is in our day the great money-maker for the pub- 
lisher, if and when his judgment coincides with public taste. 
In Lucas’s time, however, when the novel still was what the 
name implies, few besides the works of Cooper, Scott, and 
Dickens could count ona large American sale. ‘The compe- 
tition of leading American publishers was intense. Inter- 
national copyright was still a dream, and the publisher who 
first secured an English copy of a new novel by a popular 
author might count on selling thousands before a competitor 
could bring out his own edition. Mathew Carey on one 
occasion, having gained a time advantage through a rep- 
resentative in London, rushed a shipment of new books by 
stagecoach to New York. To insure maximum sales before 
other publishers could put their copies in the hands of 
dealers, he engaged all the seats in the New York coach, 
filled them with bundles of the novel and reaped a triumph 
in cash.*®° More of a middle-of-the-road man, Lucas tried no 
sensational tactics and definitely avoided fiction. In a long 
letter on the subject of business disappointments and losses, 
dated October, 1812, he wrote Carey: 

“It is not my intention to print any novels whatever. | 
find it answers my purpose better to print small works of 
standard reputation [;] for these I can always procure 
{through exchange] any novels I may want [.] at present | 
am not printing any book but Homer—I have not the means 
to do what I wish.” 

“I have not the means to do what I wish.”” This statement 
he could have made at any time in his career up to 1822. 
He was operating on a shoestring, as Carey knew, and to 
him Lucas did not scruple to avow it. 


® (Henry C. Carey], One Hundred and Fifty Years of Publishing, 1785-1935 (Phila- 
delphia, Lea and Febiger, 1935), p. 18. See also Earl L. Bradsher, Mathew Carry, Editor, 
Author and Publisher (New York, 1912), and Kenneth W. Rowe, Mathew Carry, Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Studies in Hist. and Pol. Science 51, No. 4 (Baltimore, 1933). 
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That the times were ripe for the Isaiah Thomases, Mathew 
Careys, and Fielding Lucases cannot be overstressed. Yet 
the obstacles in their way were almost beyond the compre- 
hension of businessmen today. Thomas and Carey each 
retired at last with a tidy fortune and Lucas achieved inde- 
pendence, though he had not the energy, dash, and re- 
sourcefulness that the older men possessed. His methods 
were circumspect as his means were limited. Out of the 
proceeds of the stationery and book store and the publishing 
business he bought his shop and home, contributed hand- 
somely to worthy causes, acquired a profitable type foundry, 
and left his family well off. Throughout his adult life he 
gave time and effort to the material advancement and the 
cultural development of his community and state. More- 
over, he applied his talents in augmenting the facilities and 
providing the means for education, science, literature, art, 
and music. He gave his publications a quality of distinc- 
tion that is still valid in our times. Few publishers stamped 


so personal an impress upon their productions. Many of his 
books and maps hold their place in libraries today. As long 
as the culture of young America is a subject of study, Lucas’s 
works will be significant, and wherever fine bookmaking of 
early America is prized, his works will be sought. 


Wilberforce Eames As I Recall Him 


BY HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG 


ILBERFORCE EAMES and the 26th day of June, a 

Thursday in the year 1896, stand together for me as 
I look back to him there on the platform in Sanders Theater 
when he was hailed by Charles William Eliot as a “learned 
bibliographer, especially in Americana, studious of the 
subject-division of all knowledge, and of the means of keep- 
ing accessible multiplying stores of knowledge.”” 

The supremely, superbly, self-satisfied undergraduate, 
happily content with his own comprehensive, world-wide, 
complete indifference to such trivial performances as com- 
mencements, did then and there condescend to pay some 
attention to the great men on the platform; did as ever 


1 The title tells the story. This is neither a biography of Wilberforce Eames nor a 
bibliographical record of his work. It is nothing more than a trial effort to set down some 
of the traits of the man as they seem to stand out in the memory of one privileged beyond 
his merits in being able to work for and with him many years. 

With characteristic fullness, accuracy, detail, Victor Hugo Paltsits gives as the first of 
Bibliographical Essays: a Tribute to Wilberforce Eames (1924) a record of his deeds and his 
published works. In the Bulletin of the New York Public Library for January, 1938, George 
Parker Winship gave a faithful and a moving interpretation of the man and evaluation of 
his contributions to scholarship. 

Other tributes were paid by Joshua Bloch in number 45 of the Publications of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Historical Society (1939); in the Publishers’ Weekly (CXXXII, 2233); by Avery 
Strakosch in Avocations (I, 427-432). Oscar Wegelin, bookseller and bibliographer, 
painted the portrait of “Wilberforce Eames, Bookseller,” in the American Book Collector 
(IV, 243-244). 

The New York Historical Society unveiled the portrait of Eames painted for it by 
DeWitt M. Lockman, and presented to Eames its gold medal, on November 20, 1931, 
printing the proceedings on that occasion in a pamphlet of forty pages in 1932. The 
Bibliographical Society of America gave him its gold medal in 1929 (as noted in the 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, XXXIII, 320), and the Bibliographical Society 
of London gave its gold medal likewise in 1929. In the Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society for April, 1938, Dr. R. W. G. Vail paid his tribute to the man we all recog- 
nize gladly as master. 
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marvel at the wonderful voice and the commanding presence 
of the president; was willing even to note that this was the 
first time Harvard degrees were given in English. 

Yes, he was willing to admit too that Eames stood in a 
worthy group along with John Muir, Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich, and Booker Taliaferro Washington to be named as 
Masters, the Doctorates being reserved for General Miles, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Nathan Webb, William Robert 
Ware, William Gilson Farlow, Wesley Otheman Holway, 
Minot Judson Savage, and John Heyl Vincent. 

Mild interest was fitting for General Miles, of course; 
Aldrich had long been an agreeable companion with his 
Story of a Bad Boy, his Marjorie Daw, his other tales; all on 
the platform were undoubtedly worthy gentlemen; but for 
one undergraduate the top man there was marked by that 
slight, wiry figure, that grave but kindly face, that sober 
smile of appreciation for the honor done, the man whose 
name he had come to know at an admiring distance as the 
head of that wonderful though decidedly aloof institution 
founded by James Lenox. 

The courteously attentive face was characteristic, I came 
later to know, admirably expressive of the man’s inner 
nature, grave but undoubtedly full of interest for the prob- 
lem at hand. It fitted the man. It reflected his nature, un- 
assertive, positive, and unmistakable as to his position once 
he had taken his stand after due consideration, asking 
nothing more than the chance to follow the path he saw 
ahead, untiring and eager to help followers on the road, 
never with a thought of taking a single step to get for him- 
self the richly deserved recognition as a leader that cheered 
his friends as later it came his way. Those traits I came to 
know better as time went on, happy but not surprised to 
find them in such a personality and character as when I first 
glimpsed that modest, unassuming figure. 
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So too, when I think of him I find myself wondering just 
what makes a man great, sets him off from his fellows, marks 
him as outstanding, as better in his own way than the rest 
of us? Qh, yes, the question and the problem are as old a 
query as man’s first Why? Why? Why? They are quite 
as hard to answer today as when first posed. 

Is it the tradition and inheritance from family and fore- 
bears? Is it the home conditions? The boyhood neighbor- 
hood? The schools and teachers? Is it something you 
recognize, admit as present, know is too intangible to be 
measured by size or weight or volume, but certainly stands 
out as to the result? 

With Wilberforce Eames the family played without doubt 
an important if not dominant part. It was down-east stock 
from the district and state of Maine, the regular farming, 
schoolteaching, all around type, for several generations. 
His mother died before I knew him. His father taught 
school in various places in New England, was teaching in 
Newark, New Jersey, when Wilberforce was born on Octo- 
ber 12, 1855. The family moved to East New York early 
in the boy’s life, was saddened by the death of the other son, 
must surely have been solaced as it saw Wilberforce develop. 

The father I remember well. No one could forget that 
sturdy figure, spare but strong, a little heavier than the son, 
sitting at the table, hour after hour, day after day, too deep 
in his Bible to note or care for the passing world. He would 
give a word of recognition, a greeting kindly but plainly an 
indication that more pressing and important matters call 
for his further attention, were close at hand. He must have 
eaten some time, but I never saw him take food. When or 
where he slept I know not. 

Truth to tell, the one thing that mattered for me over 
there was the books, filling shelves, overflowing on to the 
floor, piled there or on anything else that would hold them. 
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I had already read Henry Stevens’ Recollections of Mr. James 
Lenox of New York and the Formation of His Library, with 
the picture of the books in that home on lower Fifth Avenue: 
“The great bulk of his book collections was piled away in 
the numerous spare rooms of his large house, till they were 
filled to the ceiling from the further end back to the door, 
which was then locked and the room for the present done 
with.” 

Just how precisely accurate that is we know not. We do 
know that some such spirit ruled in the small frame house 
in East New York. To be sure, there were no “numerous 
spare rooms,” nor were any rooms locked up. Lenox was 
gathering his books for future users. Eames was gathering 
his books for his own immediate use. Both were working 
for others. Eames lived with his books, used them too 
much, worked with them too much to think of locking them 
up. He knew what he had, where it was, could and would 
lay hands on it when needed. Shelves were three feet deep, 
books three rows deep on the shelves, piles often on the floor 
in front; but when a book was wanted no such incon- 
veniences as being in a back row or at the bottom of a pile 
bothered in the slightest. 

Luckily the windows and the roof were tight. I recall no 
damage by water or mice or such nuisances or pests. Yes, 
there was no supervision ky housewife and of course there 
was dust. But, what mattered that! Dust did no harm 
so long as one let it lie. When a book came out into the 
open, it was dusted of course. A feather duster in the right 
hand, a book in the left, seemed the usual, the normal 
picture. 

Home life was simple. Father and son went each his own 
way, quite willing, quite contented. The son got his own 
breakfast and then left for the day. When work at the 
library was over—the closing hour then was five (or was it 
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six?)—Eames and one or two others would stay to finish 
routine tasks or do their own reading. One “first” for 
Eames in those quiet hours was to go through the daily 
newspapers to note in Allibone or in Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
of American Biography or other similar works the daily 
dates of deaths. He always had had too many problems and 
questions, thrust at him by readers or correspondence, to be 
finished amid daily interruptions of other readers in day- 
light hours. Such things must wait for the quiet of evenings. 
In earlier days he worked on Sabin, but Sabin was dormant 
when I came to know him. And in earlier days work had 
stopped as the day waned. Electric lighting had come in due 
course, but before that, much work must perforce have been 
done at home. 

By eight or nine came time for bundling newly bought 
books to be taken home. With them under his arm came a 
brisk walk to the Third Avenue elevated station, a transfer 
at Brooklyn Bridge to the other system, half an hour more 
on that to Van Sicklen Avenue station in East New York, 
all this time given happily to dipping into some of the 
volumes going to their new home. I came then, when 
privileged to travel with him, to see the real bookishness of 
the man. First came a swift glance at the cover, next at the 
end papers, then checking the first and last leaves, careful 
fluttering of the whole to find any loose sheets, careful page- 
by-page collation, checking of maps and other inserts. By 
that time the physical book had been accepted or rejected or 
noted for further attention. It was no mere superficial 
scanning; more of the contents having been digested and 
absorbed by that time and under those circumstances than 
any ordinary mortal could hope for. 

Books, books, books, there was no end, bought from 
auction catalogues, from dealers’ lists, wherever they were 
seen, from home and from the ends of the earth. Fred 
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Morris, that faithful agent and loyal soul, came to me more 
than once, genuinely distressed because he felt that Eames 
was buying beyond his means and he felt that “something 
must be done.” Equally sympathetic, equally fond of our 
friend, we could but say finally that the man was prudent 
enough in other ways, and with such matters we could feel 
that as he had proven able to meet his other responsibilities 
with credit, here we could do nothing more than wish him well. 

At home a neighbor came regularly for domestic duties, 
trained to do nothing with the books; they untouchable 
whether shelved or not. They were never to be moved or 
disturbed. On special occasions she would bring dinner, on 
Christmas or Thanksgiving for instance, when some of us 
on the staff would be favored with a home meal instead 
of the normal fare in boarding house or lonely restaurant. 
Many times was I asked over to help with the books. Look- 
ing back at it now I find myself wondering if that was not 
done more because of the man’s kindly thoughtfulness than 
because of any real or lasting help I gave. Wonder too if 
perhaps I did not take unfair and unseemly advantage of the 
welcome I felt was so constant and sincere. Would that I 
then had had the balance to see it, or now could ask forgive- 
ness or make atonement. I never saw or glimpsed anything 
but sincerely cordial welcome. 

Such home life, such home habits, such surroundings 
must have had some influence, of course, but I doubt if the 
man’s personality and characteristics can be explained in 
that way. Books there must have been in the house from 
his earliest days, but I never heard mention of any typical 
children’s books, never saw any kept as boyish companions 
of fond memory. Gibbon and Rollin and Hume did come 
early, borrowed from a friend to help the boy work out his 
chronology of world history. Do we feel sorry that he never 
followed Tom Brown at Rugby or Tom Sawyer on the Mis- 
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sissippi banks, never was instructed by travel with Rollo? 
Quite unmistakably he seemed content with his choice. 
Before his teens his mother took the boy way over to New 
York to buy at Gowan’s bookshop Herodotus in English, 
probably the then new Rawlinson translation, he home- 
ward bound rejoicing at his luck in having been able to save 
enough to own such a treasure. It was certainly an under- 
standing mother to have supported and sympathized with 
the boy’s heart’s desire. 

How much influence had the neighborhood? It was quite 
typical of East New York in those days, native American 
stock, working class or small tradesmen. I recall one family 
of goldbeaters, the constant pat, pat, pat of whose mallets 
was too steady and normal to call for attention or notice, no 
more than the rumble of the elevated in front of the house. 
Stop! It must have been an exception to find in such a 
neighborhood a family owning Hume and Gibbon and 
Rollin, kindly enough to lend the books to such a youngster. 
As to boyhood playmates or games I heard nothing, never a 
word about games or skating or circuses. No, nor did | ever 
hear a word to indicate anything but a normally happy, con- 
tented, comfortable boyhood life. Necessities enough to 
live on, luxuries from companionship with his chronology. 

School influence? Yes, he did go early in life to a nearby 
“dame’s school,” and later to more advanced public schools, 
till close to his teens. ‘Reading, writing, ’rithmetic.”” Some 
of each, of course, but his reading must have been as typi- 
cally his own choice as was the clear and economical hand- 
writing he worked out for himself. It was essentially self- 
education from early days to the end of his life, constant, 
persistent, highly effective. Boy and man, he knew what 
he wanted—and he got it. 

A real step in self-education came early in his teens when 
the chores for neighbors were followed by a chance to be 
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printer’s devil, compositor, make-up man, pressman, folder, 
carrier, bill collector for the weekly East New York Sentinel. 
A neighbor, with his daughter, was editor, bookkeeper, 
proprietor. The insight into the making of books young 
Eames got thus stood him in good stead in later years, one 
more advantage he had over the average bookseller and 
librarian. Six months, however, were enough to teach the 
editor that the newspaper was not fated to give him food and 
shelter. 

Came one more step in self-education when the Sentinel 
folded, two years’ service as clerk in the East New York post 
office. The duty itself helped little, selling stamps at the 
window, carrying the mail pouch to and from the main 
office. However, it was indeed a real force in forming the 
future. After he took the local mail to the central office he 
had to wait till the return mail was ready. This often meant 
a long wait, and that waiting was done in Gillespie’s book- 
shop nearby on Myrtle Avenue. The shop itself and its 
proprietor were an accepted Brooklyn institution, one more 
instance of how often we find bookmen welcoming Eames 
into their fraternity whether they make books, sell books, 
collect books, merely read books. Kind-hearted Gillespie 
willingly let the young postman wander around his stock, 
even let him carry his chronology farther by consulting the 
sixty-four volumes in the second edition (1747-66) of the 
Universal History. ‘The dealer’s reward came in his selling 
the set. Eames’ joy and delight came in his buying the set. 
He took it home volume by volume, paying for it bit by bit 
the $35 Gillespie charged him. This came after Gillespie 
took him on the staff, deducting the cost from the petty 
wages such a clerk got in such times. 

I am not sure whether I saw the set at the house or merely 
heard Eames tell about it. I am sure I saw the translation 
of the Koran by Sale that Eames told me he had bought 
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both because he wanted the book and because he was inter- 
ested in Sale for the part he had played in the History; am 
sure too that my introduction to the ingenious and notorious 
Psalmanazar came through Eames, who first told me about 
the gentleman as he showed me the History of Formosa and 
told of Psalmanazar’s part in the larger effort. In our own 
days I came to wonder how much, if any, interest in this 
cooperative Universal History had been taken by the editors 
of the codperative or institutional histories of countries or 
periods of literature we now know so well. The eighteenth 
century “age of enlightenment” is not without interest 
today. 

I wonder too how many other copies of the Universal 
History could have been found in private libraries in our 
country in those days, just as | wonder how many sets of the 
printed catalogue of the British Museum would have turned 
up in libraries other than that of our Brooklyn post-office 
clerk. 

Six years with Gillespie were followed by six more in 
shops of New York dealers, N. Tibbals & Sons, Henry 
Miller, Charles L. Woodward. Six more years of self- 
education, of profitable experience, of growing recognition 
by the book world. Tibbals specialized in religious books, 
the others ran mostly to Americana or general fields. The 
Tibbals firm sent him to sell books and periodicals at the 
summer camp meetings at Sing Sing (as the present Ossining 
was called then) and Ocean Grove. To most of us it would 
have been just one more part of the day’s work, but to 
Eames it was one more step in self-education. 

The Tibbals connection gave him a chance to show that 
he could do more than sell books over the counter. In the 
early eighties the English-speaking world took a much 
interest in the revision of the 1611 version of the Bible just 
then off the press, as in 1952 we did in the new revisions of 
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the revision. Eames’s part is shown by a note in his char- 
acteristic handwriting in a volume of the New Testament in 
the New York Public Library: “This edition was published 
in 1882, when I was in the employ of N. Tibbals & Sons... . 
My work on it consisted in preparing it for the press by 
copying the marginal references and notes of the King James 
version and those of the revised version of 1881, together 
with the readings preferred by the American committee of 
revision, and in arranging them at the foot of each page.” 
He was then twenty-seven years old. 

Charles L. Woodward knew books as well as any of his 
competitors, was more of a character than some of them, 
gave an illuminating picture of himself and his outlook 
by the notes in his printed catalogues, now and then sharp 
enough to make the reader or the victim wince; a man 
never given to undue praise of authors, sellers, buyers. 
Crusty and outspoken, I remember how one day as the 
door closed on Eames, Woodward looked after his former 
assistant and said with affectionate shake of the head: 
“That man knows more about books than anyone else I 
know or expect to know. Why, if I had a bundle under my 
arm he could tell whether it bore a copy of the first or the 
second edition of Smith’s New York or Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy. 1 never saw his like.” From Woodward 
that spoke much. 

These twelve years with the booksellers saw him not only 
selling books from the shelves but also buying books in the 
auction room for his employers, which gave him such an 
insight into the auction atmosphere and the prejudices and 
traditions of another side of the book world as is granted to 
few librarians or individual book buyers. 

So too, these years, with those that followed, brought him 
in touch with such figures of the time as Dr. Samuel Abbott 
Green of the Massachusetts Historical Society, George 
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Philes and Luther Livingston, John Russell Bartlett and 
John Nicholas Brown, Henry Harrisse and Henri Cordier 
and Heli Chatelain, Garcia Icazbalceta of Mexico and 
Toribio Medina of Chile, the Ford and the Eggleston 
brothers, Henry R. Wagner and George Parker Winship, 
many, many others of widespread interests, of widely differ- 
ing characters, but all with common interest in books. 

It was while with Gillespie that he learned the fascination 
of the study of the languages of the American Indians, first 
through Thomas W. Field, then Superintendent of Schools of 
Brooklyn as vocation and busy with his Indian bibliography 
as avocation. The two worked together with increasing 
respect and with increasing profit as to command of their 
subject. This in turn led to Eames’ beginning to collect 
in this field, and that next led to his knowing James Con- 
stantine Pilling, who was soon to bring out his Proof-Sheets 
of a Bibliography of the Languages of the North American 
Indians, in 1885, for the Bureau of American Ethnology. In 
his preface Pilling says this of Eames: “Almost from the 
beginning of the type-setting, the catalogue has had the 
benefit of his aid and advice. His thorough knowledge of 
the class of books treated, his interest in the subject itself, 
his fine library, rich in bibliographical authorities, his 
scrupulous care and accuracy with the minutiae which com- 
pose so large a part of a work like this, and his judgment in 
matters of arrangement, have all rendered his cooperation 
invaluable. The frequent mention of his name throughout 
shows but imperfectly the extent of my obligations to him.” 

Remember that this was said of a man just turned thirty, 
self-educated, able on the pittance of a bookseller’s clerk to 
bring together a “fine library, rich in bibliographical au- 
thorities,”” and also to be named as a man of “thorough 
knowledge of this class of books.” As the proof-sheets 
grew into the final volumes of eight individual families, 
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Eames played a characteristically important part. Look 
at the entries in the final Bibliographies by Pilling and judge 
how well Eames treated such names as Eliot, Mayhew or 
Meeker or Mather, Rawson or Quinney, Seargeant or 
Simerwell. 

One more insight into the character and devotion of the 
man comes to mind in connection with the sale in De- 
cember, 1882, of the O’Callaghan library, where this book- 
seller aged 27 had his friend Nash buy for him the Eliot 
Indian Bible and the four-volume set of John Russell 
Bartlett’s catalogue of the John Carter Brown Library, one 
of fifty sets printed, the first to come on public sale. The 
two cost him $244, plus the agent’s commission. 

Aside from the interest this copy of the Bible would have 
as an early purchase by Eames, its record of other owners 
is worth noting, at least for bookmen. ‘Two inscriptions of 
1728 and 1747 show probable use and ownership by Indians. 
Names of nineteenth-century owners begin with Judge 
Gabriel Furman, well known in Brooklyn and New York 
as judge of Brooklyn Municipal Court, as state senator, as 
historian and book collector. His library was sold in New 
York in December, 1846, Alexander Bradford, Surrogate 
of New York County, buying the Bible for $11. When 
Judge Bradford’s library was sold after his death, in March, 
1868, the book brought $95, going to Mr. Jaques, an executor 
of the estate. It then went through Sabin to Mr. John A. 
Rice, of Chicago, whose books were sold in New York in 
March, 1870, with Dr. O’Callaghan the buyer for $120. 
Eames paid $140 for it, and at his sale in 1910 the Lexington 
Book Shop got it for $170. 

The catalogue of the O’Callaghan sale notes “Psalms in 
Indian metre and Indian catechism” bound with it, also a 
long note in manuscript by Judge Furman. Eames took 
out these two, replaced in Bierstadt facsimile six-and-a-half 
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leaves missing in the volume as he got it, and then rebound 
the now textually complete volume. 

We may not improperly stop for a moment to voice the 
pious hope the owner today appreciates the personal in- 
terest such a volume bears with it, as well as the meaning it 
has for linguistics and for the student of one way the New 
Englanders in their new home spread their message. 

In this connection go back a moment and remember how 
Eames had borrowed from a neighbor a set of Gibbon to 
help with the chronology the boy then was making, this 
before his teens. I recall his telling me with amusement 
how this Gibbon had fired him with ambition and intent to 
get for himself the works of every writer cited or used by 
Gibbon. I am not certain just how far he got, but am cer- 
tain that when I checked the footnotes of the first chapter 
of The Decline and Fail, the first ten of the fifty or so names 
stand out as Dion Cassius, Strabo, the elder Pliny, Abulfeda, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Caesar, Pomponius Mela, Velleius 
Paterculus, Agricola. No pent-up Utica did the imagination 
of the boy Eames contain. 

Two important things entered into his life in these two 
important decades. One was his connection with Sabin’s 
Dictionary, the other his connection with the Lenox Library. 
Let us turn first to Sabin. 

British-born Joseph Sabin came to this country in 1848, 
aged 27, set himself up as bookseller in New York and in 
Philadelphia, finally chose the former for his home, made a 
place for himself in the book trade. Soon after his arrival 
he began to note titles of books relating to America, and in 
January, 1867, brought out the first part of his Dictionary. 
By the time of his death, June 5, 1881, thirteen volumes had 
been published. No continuation of the work seemed pos- 
sible, until in 1883 young Eames volunteered to take it over 
as a labor of love. Part 83 of volume 14 was his first, dated 
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1884. For the next eight years he put out others, but by the 
early nineties he came to see he could not keep it up, must 
choose between editing Sabin and doing his other work. 
Then came a long sleep. Thanks to a combination of inter- 
ests, work on it was taken up once more under his direction 
and volume 20 came from the press in 1928. Progress then 
limped along until in 1936 Laus Deo could be written with 
part 172 of volume 29. Sabin died while work was in 
progress. Eames lived long enough to see the end of the 
exacting task to which he had given so much of his life’s 
blood.? 

Now to take up the Lenox Library part, recall that Eames 
was working in the middle eighties at the Woodward shop. 
There Dr. George Henry Moore, first Superintendent of the 
Lenox Library, noted the character of the young man, and 
took him in 1885 to be his personal assistant. Eames then 


* There is no need here for a detailed story of the rise, the sleep, the final awakening of 
Sabin’s Dictionary. It may be well, however, to give an X-ray print to show the structure. 
Thanks to the notes of Dr. R. W. G. Vail, the final editor of the work, we find the first word 
about it in the Historical Magazine of May, 1859, when Sabin published his “Prospectus of 
an American Bibliographical Manual” to be called “A Bibliographical Dictionary of all 
Books relating to America. From its discovery to the present time; also, of Books printed 
in the United States before A.D. 1800, with their current or approximate value.” He 
said he had 15,000 titles then on hand. 

On December 5, 1866, came out his “Prospectus” saying “After nearly four years’ 
labor in arranging and classifying the material which had accumulated on my hands in the 
course of some fifteen years of research, I am at last able to publish the following specimen 
of my projected Dictionary of Books relating to America.” 

Hard upon that, in January, 1867, came the first part of Volume I; the volume being 
finished in 1868. Sabin died June 5, 1881, and until then the series had come along with 
fair regularity. When no one else seemed willing or able to pick up the torch, Eames 
stepped forward, volunteering to carry it forward with no other reward than the satis- 
faction of doing a worthy task. He must have begun sometime in 1883, his first part being 
Volume 14, part 83, dated 1884, beginning with Pennsylvania. Not one word did the 
Dictionary carry about the change of editors. Eames alone carried the series through 
volume 20, part 116, ending with Henry H. Smith in 1892. 

Volunteer work on Sabin had to give way to the more pressing duties that faced Eames 
in the middle nineties, and for some fourteen years the work slept more or less quietly, 
not without calls that hoped for awakening, but all to no avail. In 1906, thanks to the 
interest of Dr. John Shaw Billings, the Carnegie Institution of Washington granted $3,600, 
which Eames felt would be enough to whip the Dictionary into shape for printing, with no 
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had just turned thirty. In 1887 he went on the staff of the 
Library. Dr. Moore died May 5, 1892, and Eames then was 
made Assistant Librarian, later Librarian, a recognition of 
the work he had done in helping Moore organize the library, 
also of his possibilities for future development of such a 
special institution. He gave loyal and intelligent support 
to the aims of the founder, to the adapting of those aims and 
traditions to the changes in the times. Quite as keen for 
the care of the books as were Lenox and Moore, Eames was 
equally keen to help his trustees put those books to the 
service of the qualified public, aiming almost entirely at 
research in a few specially limited fields. The collection 
then had no general catalogue. “Contributions to a cata- 
logue” had been printed for several years, good in them- 
selves but far from giving fit covering for the entire library. 
Eames characteristically developed one of his pet ideas, the 


revision nor attempt to bring the record up to date, using the copy then on hand, fairly 
satisfactory up to 1892, blind as to later publications. The grant was spent, and sleep 
once more took over. It had been hoped that money might be found to pay the cost of 
printing, being balanced by returns from deliveries. Paper dealers seemed unwilling, how- 
ever, to wait for payment for paper stock, printers hesitant about donating their time, nor 
could other prepublication costs be met. 

Eighteen long years drifted by, and then on December 24, 1924, came to the sleeper’s 
eyes a ray of sunshine when the Carnegie Corporation of New York granted to the Bib- 
liographical Society of America through the American Council of Learned Societies $7,500. 
Once more did Eames take over, carrying the work through Volume 21, Part 121, with 
Miss Elizabeth G. Greene and Miss Marjorie Watkins as assistants. 

He had come by 1930 to see a full-time editor was needed, and in that year, Dr. R. W. G. 
Vail stepped in as head with Part 122. With sincere reluctance, appeals for help had to 
be made to the Carnegie Corporation, and thanks to the interest and sympathy of Dr. 
Frederick Paul Keppel the work did finally sing Laus Deo. The total grants by the 
Carnegie Corporation came to $38,500, made from 1924 through 1934. 

Volume 29, Part 172, the last, was dated 1936. However, it did not appear until 1937 
because money ran out as the year died, which meant that final reading of proof and other 
details had to come as a labor of love from Dr. Vail on nights, Sundays, other holidays. 

Sabin’s devotion and enthusiasm carried the flag from the beginning until his death, 
impoverishing him. Eames gave equal devotion with equal financial return, almost until 
his death. Vail finally brought it across the line with a record well entitling his name to 
joining the other two. Art is named a jealous instrument by Emerson. I wonder what 
he would say about Madam Bibliography? 

The last volume notes kind friends who gave so generously of time and money and 
sympathy to help so worthy a cause along so thorny a path. 
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printed “short-title list,” not entirely unknown but hitherto 
not used generally in this country, so far as I recall. In 
short order this alphabetical finding-list plan was applied 
to the greater part of the holdings. Soon began also one of 
the typical dictionary catalogues on cards. Hours of open- 
ing were lengthened, guides to the exhibition rooms put out, 
plenty of other liberalizing improvements developed. 

Three years of steady, quiet, real progress followed. Use 
increased; friends increased, the need and the possibilities 
of such an institution shown and developed in encouraging 
fashion. Then in 1895 came a fundamental shift in position. 
Many friends of the Lenox Library, many supporters of its 
traditions, were sincerely distressed when on May 23, 1895, 
the Lenox Library joined with the Astor Library and the 
Tilden Trust to form the ““New York Public Library, Astor, 
Lenox and Tilden Foundations.” ‘Time has proven the 
wisdom of the step. It was but natural, however, for readers 
and staff to look with deep interest, not to say with a certain 
amount of uncertainty if not fear, as they peered into the 
future. 

The new Director, Dr. John Shaw Billings, had a long 
and distinguished career as librarian of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Library in Washington, author of its /ndex Catalogue, 
engineer, statistician, scholar, and had recently retired from 
the Army to a post as professor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and director of the newly established laboratory 
of hygiene. It set back the university, but benefited the 
library world, when he agreed to take over the guiding of 
the new institution in New York. He began full-time work 
in 1896, but spent that summer as one of the American dele- 
gates to the conference called in London by the Royal 
Society that resulted in the birth of the /nternational Cata- 
logue of Scientific Literature, Billings naming Eames as 
Acting Director while absent. 
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On his taking up active work when he got back in Sep- 
tember, Billings saw soon how loyal and able was the man 
he chose to head what then had come to be the Lenox 
branch of the New York Public Library, how appreciative 
of his ideals of public service was the spirit Eames instilled 
into his staff. Eames saw soon how competent and under- 
standing was the new commander, exacting, to be sure, but 
quite as fair and considerate. It was for the staff a privilege 
as real as it was rare, a rich reward, full of inspiration and 
instruction, to see two such men adapt themselves to new 
conditions. 

These “new conditions” had to be plastic, had to change 
from time to time, had to call for new approaches as new 
problems showed themselves or older problems took new 
shapes, but such things bothered neither man. It was 
natural for Billings to leave Eames to care for details at the 
Lenox building, Billings busy with the bigger plans and 
policies for the new institution. Eames worked loyally with 
his chief, respecting the man’s command of the situation, 
the two in hearty accord as the plans for structure and ad- 
ministration of the new building at Forty Second Street and 
Fifth Avenue grew from drafting board to the opening of 
the new home in May, 1911. 

In that new era and new building the main change as to 
Eames was in location of his work. He was in charge of 
American history, of the genealogical and manuscript and 
“reserve” collections. Billings died in March, 1912. Eames 
worked on as usual. In time, however, he was relieved of 
administrative duties, at first with no formal action, finally 
to his great satisfaction being named “Bibliographer’” and 
set free to come and go, to do just as he pleased. He thus 
developed a fairly regular routine, stopping at the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, at the New-York Historical Society, at 
other congenial places. It let him give time and attention 
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also to such book lovers as Mr. Herschel V. Jones, advise 
about disposal of such collections as the Ogden Goelet books, 
plenty of other similar activities of real interest and appeal. 

Good health had been his fortune for many years. Ap- 
pendicitis did send him to the hospital, did give warning 
worthy of heeding. That led him to the Muldoon health 
farm in Westchester county, and that led to new strength, 
vigor, spirits. Long walks did their good. Vacations in the 
North Woods were taken with such friends as Mr. Henry F. 
DePuy, and with Mr. L. Nelson Nichols of the library staff. 
Characteristically he brought to this new interest some of the 
techniques he had developed in his library work. For 
instance, he long had used photography for his study of the 
history of printing and for identification of printers’ types 
and works, comparing these prints from various copies with 
the originals or photographs at hand. His cameras went 
with him on vacation trips and resulted in such records as 
the pictures he took in 1915 on the waterways of Champlain 
and St. Maurice counties of Quebec, with typewritten text, 
mounted in five volumes now in The New York Public 
Library. It is slight, | admit, but it is charmingly char- 
acteristic of Wilberforce Eames. 

In him was born a book lover, in him was developed a 
book collector. Interests included cuneiform tablets, ori- 
ental and western manuscripts, early printed books of 
Europe and the western world, the history of America, India, 
China, Europe, cartography, oriental and African and 
American native languages. This collecting was no helter- 
skelter piling up of books, no depending on a dealer, but the 
result of careful and discriminating study of the sources, 
followed by systematic cultivation on lines chosen after 
mature deliberation. 

We have seen how the books grew in number at home. 
Newcomers were welcome. There came time, of course, 
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when choice must be made between finding other homes or 
making space in the old home. When the inflowing current 
threatened harm, relief came by sales at auction, sales by 
negotiation, gifts, his generous soul showing itself most 
notably by what he did in this last way. 

From the childhood work on universal chronology to the 
very end, his knowledge of contents as well as of physical 
structure of books called forth amazement and admiration 
by all who saw him with his books or saw him working else- 
where with books. 

I think of how people trusted him with treasures tangible 
and intangible, with their confidence and with their material 
possessions. One instance stands out in his connection with 
Heli Chatelain, as eager a student of native languages of 
Africa as he was a faithful and devoted missionary. He had 
inherited the Bible David Livingstone had with him when 
he died, faithful companion and so often his only spiritual 
food or mental pabuluin. As Chatelain went back to Africa 
one time he asked Eames to hold the Bible for further 
instructions. Long this precious treasure was kept in the 
Lenox building, finally going to Chatelain’s surviving sister 
in Switzerland. (I speak of this now, subject to correction 
in minor details, but confident the main picture is correct.) 

The last years were comfortable; the end as placid as the 
earlier years had been uneventful (as the outer world looks 
on such matters). Honors came to him, were accepted 
with characteristic modesty, were of little effect in changing 
the daily routine, life with the books at home, visits to 
libraries, afternoons and evenings in his office at the library. 

In his early eighties, he came to see the need of special 
medical attention. With sympathetic shake of the head and 
as gently as possible the physician wisely told him the truth, 
and advised a room in the Home for Incurables in the Bronx. 
He accepted the inevitable with his normal reserve, spoke 
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about it with characteristic objectiveness, busied himself in 
the hospital bed with the usual familiar tasks, reading, 
penning notes to friends at the library for things to be 
brought on the next visit. Pain and discomfort grew acute, 
but to the very end he showed the same fortitude and sweet, 
gentle, kindly, strong spirit that had guided him through 
so many useful and unselfish years, still led his friends to 
hope they might develop in themselves some approach to the 
spirit that was so strong in him. 

The end came December 6, 1937; burial on the ninth in 
the Eames family plot in the Mt. Seir section of the Ceme- 
tery of the Evergreens, Bushwick Avenue, Brooklyn. A 
few friends stood by the grave. Some of them later, led by 
Victor Hugo Paltsits, joined on September 19, 1939, to set 
a black granite stone, polished, with circular ornament of 
bronze showing an open book and the lighted lamp of 
learning countersunk in the stone. 

A sweet soul has left us, kindly, sympathetic, unselfish, 
modest, unassuming, poles apart from pushful aggressive- 
ness or assertiveness or the like, a sturdy character demand- 
ing thoroughness and accuracy first in itself, generously 
confident of finding such ideals in others; a bookman through 
and through, from first to last. Books he collected not for 
selfish joy of possession of treasure, never with a thought 
of gloating over what he could show, rather and most 
emphatically with the purpose and the satisfaction of shar- 
ing with others what he found in those books, what message 
the writers wanted to give the world. Books for him came 
first of all, before everything else. 

Yes, I hear you ask if the man had no blemishes? Not 
one redeeming fault? It looks like the portrait is over- 
drawn. 

Set him against the rest of us and the blemishes are not 
easy to find. Limitations? Yes, certainly. He had little 
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interest in music or other forms of art—except as art is 
shown in the making of books. Companionable and attrac- 
tive, respect-compelling, even endearing, he was scarcely 
the typical good mixer. An indoors man for most of his 
life, he did come in later years to enjoy the out-of-doors, his 
love of nature being more as the general picture than as 
particular scenes or specimens. 

He was as calm and composed when faced by crises as 
when meeting daily routine tasks. I never heard him raise 
his voice, in protest or in applause, though each might be 
equally vigorous and unmistakable. I wished many a time 
I might hear him break loose, stamp his foot, pound the 
table, glare, blurt out one hearty oath—just to siow that 
he could. Never once was that wish gratified. Yes, he had 
plenty of chances to set straight one ignorant, inexperienced, 
impetuous youngster where the boy had been wrong in 
judgment or in action. Reproofs and corrections were made 
with disarming firmness, clearness, finality. His protest 


against unfairness to others was stronger than against him- 


self. 
The better you knew him the higher did you rate him 
both as to attainments and as to the man himself. 


(Mr. Lawrence C. Wroth added the following remarks on his experiences 
with Wilberforce Eames in Providence:] 


It is possible that the only daily newspaper in the country 
which carried an article about Wilberforce Eames on the 
occasion of the rooth anniversary of his birth was the 
Providence Journal for October 12, 1955. This article, 
repeated the same day in the Providence Evening Bulletin, 
was written by our fellow member, Mr. Bradford Swan, 
who long ago realized that Mr. Eames, an honorary Litt.D. 
of Brown University and a long-time member of the Visiting 
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Committee of the John Carter Brown Library, was part of 
the Providence literary tradition, and that in its turn 
Providence was an element in the Eames legend. 

The Visiting Committee of the John Carter Brown Library 
was for many years a distinguished group. Members came 
and went but the backbone of it for several years was the 
continued membership of three great bookmen, Matt 
Bushnell Jones, Grenville Kane, and Wilberforce Eames. 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Kane came to those annual meetings on 
Washington’s Birthday as humble pupils of Mr. Eames, the 
gentle, unpretentious man whom they revered as a great 
collector and a learned bibliographer. 

Mr. Eames came to Providence each year on February 22 
by a train which arrived at about six A.M. The Providence 
car was put on a siding and passengers were allowed to stay 
aboard until eight, but that concession to human weakness 
was never taken advantage of by Mr. Eames. He was ready 
to get off the train as soon as it stopped so that he might 
have his daily four-mile walk before breakast. Years ago 
when he was in the early flush of bibliographical encounter 
with Captain John Smith he discovered that Providence 
possessed a Smith Street. Thereafter every year he took his 
hour’s walk out Smith Street, as uninspiring a street as he 
could have found by careful search throughout the world. 
None the less he liked it and always remarked upon build- 
ings newly put up since the year before and upon its gradual 
further extension into the country to the westward. Then 
at seven-thirty he would go to the Biltmore where I would 
meet him for a sound old-fashioned breakfast. It was a 
genuine triumph when after years of a procedure highly 
disturbing to my routine, I was able to persuade him to come 
instead to my house for breakfast. Mr. Paltsits and others 
of his friends in New York did not believe this to be true. 
He hadn’t been in a private house except his own for untold 
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years. It should go into the record here that somewhat 
later than this he not only visited Mr. Streeter at Morris- 
town, but stayed the night. (I may interpolate at this 
point that I have never believed the legend which said that 
in his own old Brooklyn house he was compelled to sleep in 
a hammock because all his beds had become covered up and 
snowed under by the steady accumulation of books.) 

Once at the Library the business of a vigorous day began. 
Mr. Eames always had ready for us a list of the books he 
wanted to see. Without waste of words or motion he sat 
down to copy on his 5% by 8% inch slips, full titles and 
imprints, collations, and, sometimes, long passages of texts. 
Each of these slips was done in his clear, firm writing, care- 
fully and with an appearance of leisure which suggested 
that he had months before him for the task instead of hours. 
If he was interrupted by the arrival of the other members of 
the Committee he laid aside the slip he was working upon 
for completion on the next Washington’s Birthday. I think 
he never made a hasty note in his life, never jotted down 
something on the back of an envelope or on a casual scrap 
of paper. What he put down became immediately a perma- 
nent part of whatever record interested him at that moment. 
How many thousands of these slips, each one a perfect 
bibliographical record, he left behind him will probably 
never be known. 

The recollection of this procedure brings me to another 
consideration connected with his work. The printed result 
of his ceaseless labor was relatively small. About thirty 
substantial titles, including the six volumes of Sabin which 
he edited, but excluding reviews, brief notes, and prefaces, 
would cover the output of his life after his first origina) 
study at the age of thirty. Each of these, however, was 
what I once described as “a perfect statement.” In speak- 
ing recently of his Vespucci bibliography I could find no 
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better word to describe it than “immaculate.” But still, 
despite its perfection, the bulk of his writing throughout 
a period of more than fifty years does not impress those who 
know him only by that record. Others of us know that one 
chief reason for his relative lack of productivity was that 
with complete selflessness he was generally doing research 
in response to our own frequent demands and embodying the 
results of it in the letters that came ceaselessly from his 
pen, and I mean “pen,” not typewriter. And what letters 
they were! The hundreds of Eames letters in the John 
Carter Brown Library, for example, go back to the early 
eighties and carry through until his very last years—a sus- 
tained correspondence with John Russell Bartlett, John 
Nicholas Brown, the Elder, George Parker Winship, Worth- 
ington C. Ford, and myself. Our Eames letters form one of 
the foundations of the Library’s chronological bibliographi- 
cal file, a chief source of the information in which we deal. 
How many other institutions can say the same, I don’t know, 
but I am sure that Mr. Brigham wiil agree with me that in 
his files here in Worcester and in ours in Providence, and 
in those of many another library are to be found the true 
“works” of Wilberforce Eames. I am glad to say that in his 
later years he took a holiday from this daily giving of him- 
self to others. Once when I asked him whether he had 
received a letter of inquiry I had written him a month 
earlier he replied with the utter candor at which no one can 
take offense, ““Yes, but nowadays I do not reply to letters 
unless they interest me.” I am wondering at what age one 
may properly begin to regulate one’s life upon that principle. 


Check List of Newspapers 
of the British Isles, 1665-1800 


In the American Antiquarian Society 


HE American Antiquarian Society preserves English 

newspapers only through the year 1800. Its collection 
is scattering, except for files of the London Gazette and of the 
London Chronicle. But some of its provincial newspapers, 
and some published in Ireland and Scotland, are scarce, 
possibly unique, and are worth listing. A valuable feature 
of the list is the recording of the names of the publishers. 
Only newspapers are included, and no periodicals, of which 
the Society has an extensive collection. None of the So- 
ciety’s early English newspapers were listed in Crane and 
Kaye’s Census. Of the 112 newspapers here listed, 41 are 
represented by no copies in this country, according to Crane 
and Kaye. The Crane and Kaye Census of British News- 
papers and Periodicals, 1620-1800, contains 970 titles which 
are located in American libraries, although less than one- 
fifth are newspapers and over four-fifths are magazines. 
Published in 1927 it is still the most useful check list of 
American holdings. A thorough check list of English news- 
papers through the year 1800 would constitute a project 
of much historical and bibliographical value. Although it 
would require a vast amount of research, time, and travel, 
its usefulness would surely compensate for the expense 


involved. 
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ENGLAND 


BATH 


Bath Journal, w. 1744- 
July 19, 1784 (v. 41, no. 2114). Hooper and Keenes. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, w. 1741- 
July 22, 1765 (v. 24, no. 1233). (1st leaf only.) 
Swinney’s Birmingham & Stafford Chronicle, w. 1766?- 


Mar. 12, 1795 (v. 29, no. 1359). Jan. 28,1796. Swinney, Walker & 
Collins, 1795. Swinney & Collins, 1796. 


BRISTOL 


Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, 1752- 
Apr. 16, 1768 (v. 17, no. ?). (1st leaf only.) Felix Farley. 


Bristol Gazette, w. 1767 


Bristol Gazette and Public Advertiser, 1783- 
Oct. 8, 1767 (v. 1, no. 8). Nov. 20, 1783; Dec. 4-11, 1800. Wm. Pine, 
1767-1783; Wm. Pine and Son, 1800. 


Bristol Weekly Intelligencer, 1749- 
Feb. 23, 1760 (no. 502). (1st leaf only.) Edward Ward. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Cambridge Chronicle and Journal. 
June 1, 1776 (v. 14, no. 710). 


CANTERBURY 
Kentish Gazette, sw? 
Jan. 6, 1770 (no. 169). G. Kirkby and J. Simmons. 
Kentish Post, or, Canterbury News Letter, sw. 1717- 
Oct. 4, 1740 (no. 2390). J. Abree. 
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EXETER 
Exeter Evening-Post; or, Plymouth and Cornish Advertiser, w. 
1763- 
Oct. 9, 1767 (v. 5, no. 214). Printed by Robert Trewman, Exon, 
and publ. by J. Wallis, Plymouth. 


IPSWICH 
Ipswich Journal, w. 1720- 
Aug. 9, 1794 (no. 3219). Mar. 7, 1795. Shave and Jackson. 


LIVERPOOL 


Billinge’s Liverpool Advertiser; and Marine Intelligencer, w. 

Feb. 10 (no. 1960). Apr. 7, 21-28, May 12, 26, June 9, 1794; 

Feb. 2, 16, Mar. 2, Aug. 31-Sept. 7, Oct. 5, 1795; July 3, 24, 1797. 
Gore’s Liverpool General Advertiser, w. 1791-1795. 


Gore’s General Advertiser, 1796. 

Mar. 26 (v. 26, no. 1326), Sept. 8-15, Dec. 29, 1791; Feb. 16, 1792; 
Oct. 31-Nov. 7, 28, 1793; Jan. 2, Mar. 6-27, Apr. 10, 24? (and 
leaf only). May 29, Aug. 21, Nov. 13, 1794; Jan. 1-Feb. 5, Mar. 
5-19, Apr. 30, Aug. 27, Sept. 10, 24, 1795; Apr. 28-May 5, 1796; 
Aug. 3, Oct. 5, 1797; May 17, Dec. 6, 1798. 

Liverpool and Lancashire Weekly Herald. 

May 7, 1791 (v. 2, no. 61). H. Hodgson. 

Williamson's Liverpool Advertiser, and Mercantile Chronicle, w. 

June 28, 1765 (v. 10, no. 475). R. Williamson. 

Williamson's Liverpool Advertiser; and Marine Intelligencer, w. 

May 21, 1792 (no. 1870). Oct. 21, 1793. T. Billinge. 


LONDON 


Ayre’s Sunday London Gazette and Weekly Monitor. 
Feb. 1, 1789 (unnumbered). R. Ayre. 


Baldwin's London Weekly Journal, 1762 
Mar. 10, 1792 (no. 1628). H. Baldwin. 
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Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 1796- 
Jan. 7, 1798 (no. 89)-July 28, Aug. 18, 1799-Mar. 2, 1800. John 
Bell. 


Bingley’s London Journal. A Weekly, Political, Commercial, and 
Literary Paper, 1770- 
Feb. 18, 1775 (v. 5, no. 246). Printed for W. Bingley. 


British Apollo; or, Curious Amusements for the Ingenious, 
tw. 1708- 
May 20, 1709 (v. 2, no. 16). J. Mayo. 


British Gazette, and Sunday Monitor, w. 1779- 
Feb. 8, 1789 (v. ?, no. 484). (1st leaf only.) E. Johnson? 


British Spy: or, The Universal London Weekly Journal, 1750. 


British Spy: or, New Universal London Weekly Journal, 1753- 
Mar. 3, 1750 (no. 704), June 30, 1750; Jan. 6, 1753. (1st leaves only.) 


London Chronicle, tw. 1757- 


London Chronicle: or, Universal Evening Post, 1757-1762. 
Feb. 1, 1757 (no. 14)—Dec. 30, 1758; Jan. 16-25, 30-Feb. 6, 13, 15- 
20, 22-Mar. 20, 24-29, Apr. 5-26, May 3-—June 14, 19, 23—-Sept. 
15, 20, 1759-June 30, 1761; Jan. 2—July 13, 17—Dec. 30, 1762—Mar. 
8, 12-20, 24-Apr. 12, 17—Aug. 2, 7-23, 28, 1770-Feb. 9, 14-June 
25, 1771; Jan. 2-Feb. 20, 25, 29-Mar. 14, 21-Apr. 4, 9-May 7, 
12~June 6, 11-30, July 4-Aug. 8, 13-22, 29-Sept. 17, 22—Oct. 20, 
24, 1772~-Dec. 30, 1773; Jan. 4-Sept. 3, 8-Nov. 24, 1774; Jan. 3, 
1775—Jan. 9, 16-Oct. 26, 31-Dec. 31, 1776; July 1, 1777-July 13, 
18-Oct. 14, 21-26, 1780; Jan. 2—-Apr. 19, 24-May 1, 5—Nov. 3, 
8-Dec. 29, 1781; Jan. 1-10, 15-Sept. 7, 12-19, 24~Oct. 29, Nov. 
2-Dec. 3, 7, 1782-Apr. 29, May 8, 13-20, June 5-7, 19-July 1, 
17-Aug. 5, 9, 14, 19-23, 28-30, Sept. 6-Oct. 4, 9-Dec. 2, 6-30, 
1783-Oct. 28, Nov. 2—Dec. 30, 1784. 
Sold by J. Wilkie, 1757—Mar. 20, 1781; T. Wilkie, Mar. 22, 1781- 
1784. 
Collection for Improvement of Husbandry and Trade, w. 1692-. 
July 10, 1696 (v. 9, no. 206). E. Whitlock; Robert Clavel; A. 
Churchil; William Rogers; Daniel Brown. 
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Commonwealth Mercury, w. 
Nov. 25, 1658 (unnumbered). (Facsimile.) Thomas Newcomb. 


Country Journal: or, The Craftsman. By Caleb D’Anvers, of 
Gray’s-Inn, Esq., w. 1726-. 
Oct. 7, 1727 (no. 66). Oct. 28, 1727; Jan. 6, 20, Feb. 17, Apr. 13, 
Aug. 24, 1728; Mar. 28, 1730; Feb. 27, 1731; Oct. 28, 1732. 
Printed for R. Francklin, 1727-1731; Printed by H. Haines at 
R. Francklin’s, 1732. 
London Courant, Westminster Chronicle and Daily Advertiser. 
Nov. 2, 1781 (unnumbered). J. Miller. 


London Courant and Westminster Chronicle, d. 
May 25, 1780 (unnumbered). Aug. 24, 1780. J. Cooper. 


Courier, and Evening Gazette, d. 1792. 

June 11, 1794 (no. 590). July 18, 1795; Dec. 11, 1797; Mar. 20, 
Apr. 3-13, 21-23, 25, Muy 8, 11-12, 16, 18-21, June 16-18, Sept. 
29, Oct. 29, 1798; Jan. 29-Feb. 24, Mar. 6, June 14, 1799; Dec. 
17-31, 1800. 

J. Stamp, 1794-June 18, 1798; Printed and Publ. at 159 Fleet St., 
Sept. 29, 1798-June 14, 1799; Printed by Daniel Stuart, Publ. 
T. G. Street, 1800. 


Courier de Londres. 
Aug. 2, 1791 (no. 10) (pp. 73-76). 


Craftsman; or, Say’s Weekly Journal. 
July 23 (no. 833). Aug. 20, 1774; Mar. ?, 1783 (2nd sheet only). 
C. Say, 1774; M. Say, 1783. 


Craftsman Extraordinary. By Caleb D’Anvers, of Gray’s-Inn, Esq. 
Oct. 9, 1727. Printed for R. Francklin. 


Daily Advertiser, d. 1730-. 
Aug. 17, 1749 (no. 5806) (1st leaf only); Apr. 23, 1766; Sept. 7, 
Oct. 2, 1787; Feb. 5-6, 13, 18-19, 21-23, Aug. 4, Oct. 20, Nov. 5, 
12, 16, 20, 24-27, Dec. 8, 23, 26, 1789; Feb. 5, 9-11, 16, Mar. 3, 
6-9, 15, Apr. 10-12, 16, Sept. 21, 1790; Mar. 9, June 10, 1791. 
Printed for J. Jenour, 1766-1791. 
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Diary; or, Woodfall’s Register, d. 1789-. 
Apr. 24, 1789 (no. 23). W. Woodfall. 


E. Johnson's British Gazette, and Sunday Monitor, w. 1779-. 
Aug. 16 (no. 511)-—23, 1789; Mar. 7, 1790. E. Johnson. 


English Chronicle, and Universal Evening Post, tw. 
Oct. 1, 1795 (no. 2611). J. Norris. 


Evening Mail, 1789-. 
Aug. 14, 1795 (Unnumbered). J. Walter. 


London Evening Post, tw. 1727-. 
July 18, 1751 (no. 3705) (1st leaf only); Nov. 10, 1778 (1st leaf only); 


June 17, 1784; Jan. 15, 1785. D. Constable, 1784-1785. 


Flying-Post, or, Post-Master, sw. 
Aug. 20, 1728 (no. 5547). Printed for J. Roberts. 


London Gazette, sw. Feb. 5, 1666-. 
Feb. 5, 1666-Mar. 23, May 11, Dec. 28, 1671; Jan. 8, Apr. 4, 1672- 


Mar. 25, June 7, 1703-Feb. 3, May 5, Sept. 13, 1709; Jan. 5, 
1710-July 29, 1712; Jan. 3, 1713-Apr. 2, 1717; Mar. 28, 1719- 
Jan. 31, Feb. 7—Apr. 4, 11-Oct. 24, 31, 1721-Dec. 31, 1723; 
Jan. 7, 1724-Dec. 30, 1727; Jan. 4, 1729-Dec. 26, 1731; Jan. 5, 
1831—Dec. 31, 1734; Jan. 1737-Dec. 28, 1742; Mar. 26, 1743- 
Dec. 1745; Mar. 29, 1746-Dec. 1784; Jan. 1-8, 15-25, Feb. 8- 
Mar. 8, 15-26, Apr. 5-16, 30-May 3, 31, June 18, Aug. 2, 23, 
Sept. 6, Oct. 29, Nov. 8-15, 26, Dec. 3, 20-24, 1785; Jan. 17-21, 
31, Mar. 4, Apr. 22, Aug. 8-12, 19-Oct. 7, 14-17, Nov. 4-25, 
Dec. 2—12, 1786; Jan. 2, 1787—Dec. 29, 1792; [1793-1795 scattered 
nos.]; Jan. 2-Dec. 31, 1796. 


Thomas Newcomb, 1666-July 19, 1688; Edward Jones, July 23, 


1688—Feb. 18, 1706; M. Jones, Feb. 21, 1706-Feb. 26, 1708; 
J. Tonson, Mar. 1, 1708—July 31, 1711; Sept. 28, 1714—Nov. 29, 
1715; Benj. Tooke and John Barber, Aug. 2, 1711-Sept. 25, 1714; 
S. Buckley, Dec. 3, 1715-Apr. 13, 1731; Edw. Owen, Apr. 17, 
1731~Apr. 17, 1756; E. Owen and T. Harrison, Apr. 20, 1756- 
July 6, 1771; Thomas Harrison, July 9, 1771-Apr. 3, 1790; 
Edward Johnston, Apr. 6, 1790-1796. 
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London Gazette. 

“Whitehall,” Oct. 5, 12, 1691; May 24, 1692; Aug. 14, Sept. 9, 1693; 
July 1, 12, 16, 19, 24, 29, Aug. 3, 14, 19, 29, Sept. 5, 10, 12, 23, 
Oct. 11, 1695; Jan. 30, Feb. 3, 1696; May 24, 31, June 7, 21, 25, 
July 5, 15, 17, 26, 29, 30, Aug. 10, 19, 31, Sept. 3, 6, 10, 14, 27, 
Oct. 5, 18, 26, 1697; Feb. 9, 1702; Apr. 14, May 1, 19, June 6, 17, 
26, July 1, 15, Aug. 19, 31, Sept. 23, Oct. 3, 24, Nov. 17, 28, Dec. 
5, 1704; Jan. 8, Mar. 10, 1705; Oct. 1, 1706; July 24, 1707; Mar. 
11, 19, Aug. 2, Sept. 23, 1708; July 20, 23, Aug. 25, Sept. 2, Oct. 
13, 1709; Sept. 16, 1710; Feb. 26, 1712. 

[Newsheets accompanying London Gazette. Printers same as in 


London Gazette.] 


Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser. 


July 17, 1764 (no. 11029); June 22, 1774; Oct. 13, 1775; Mar. 15, 
17-18, 22-23, 27, May 13, 17, 24-25, 28-29, June 1, 5, July 17, 
Sept. 9, 17, 24, 1784; Dec. 20, 22, 1785; Jan. 5, 7-17, 19-21, Feb. 
2-7, Aug. 26, Sept 20, 1786; Mar. 21, 1793. C. Say, 1764-1774: 
M. Say, 1775-1786; Mary Vint, 1793. 


General Advertiser, d. 
Feb. 16 (no. 2593)-17, Mar. 11, Apr. 1, 1785; Sept. 21, 1786. 
J. Almon. 


General Advertiser, and Morning Intelligencer, d. 
Aug. 24, 1780 (no. 1194). William Parker. 


General Evening Post, sw. 
Apr. 1, 1794 (no. 9438). Mary Vint (late Say). 


General Evening Post, tw. 
Jan. 23, 1762 (Unnumbered) (1st leaf only). 


London Herald and Evening Post, sw. 
Apr. 28, 1798 (no. 301). Printed for T. Chapman. 


London Journal, w. 1719-1744. 
Jan. 17 (no. 546), Mar. 7-14, 1730. Printed for J. Peele. 
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Lloyd’s Evening Post, tw. 1757-. 


Dec. 12 (v. 27, no. 2097), 14, 21-26, 1770; Jan. 9-21, 30, 1771. 
Sold by W. Nicoll. 


Lloyd’s List, 1762-. 
Nov. 15, 1793 (no. 2560). (1st leaf only.) 


Mechell’s Westminster Journal. 
Sept. 24, 1757 (no. 84). (2nd leaf only.) M. Mechell. 


Middlesex Journal, and London Evening Post, tw. 
June 19 (no. 2371), July 24, 1784. R. Ayre. 


Mirror of the Times, w. 1796?-. 


Mar. 17, 1798 (no. 102); Mar. 16, 30-Apr. 13, June 1, 1799; June 7, 
Sept. 20-Oct. 4, 18, 1800. J. Crowder. 


Morning Chronicle, d. 1769-. 


Morning Chronicle, and London Advertiser, 1773-1788. 

Aug. 28, 1773 (no. 1331); July 21, 1774; Aug. 16, 21, 23-Sept. 1, 
4-25, 27-28, 30-Oct. 11, 13-25, 1775; Aug. 24, 29, 31, 1780; Jan. 
22, Mar. 22, Apr. 16, May 12, 22, June 25, 28-30, July 15-16, 19- 
20, 22, 24, Aug. 31, Sept. 8, 16, 1784; Mar. 4, 1785; Aug. 24, 1786; 
Mar. 22, 27-28 (1st leaf only), June 7, 1786; Mar. 12, 19, Apr. 
10, Nov. 22, 1793; Mar. 7, July 28-29, Aug. 8, 11, 14, Sept. 26, 
Oct. 26, 1797; Oct. 15, 31-Nov. 1, 1798; Feb. 28, Mar. 20, Apr. 9, 
1799; Nov. 1, 4~Dec. 20, 1800. 

Wm. Woodfall, 1773-1788; J. Lambert, 1793-1800. 


Morning Herald, d. 1780-. 
Morning Herald, and Daily Advertiser, 1783~—1784. 


Morning Herald, 1794-1800. 

Oct. 13 (no. 923), 20, 1783; Apr. 7, 13, June 2, 5, July 26, Aug. 31, 
1784; June 17, 1794; Nov. 3, 10, 18-20, 1797; Mar. 22, Apr. 4, 6, 
12-13, 17~May 7, 9-28, 30, June 2, Oct. 15, Nov. 2, 1798; Sept. 
12, 17, Nov. 8, Dec. 24, 28-30, 1799; June 17-20, 1800. 

J. S. Barr, 1783-1784; H. Brown, 1794-1800; T. Glassington, Publ. 
Oct. 15, 1798-1800. 
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Morning Post, and Daily Advertiser, d. 1772-. 

July 1 (no. 1149), 5-8, 10, 15-18, 20, 23-25, 27~Aug. 6, 8, 10-19, 
21-Sept. 4, 7, 10, 12-25, 27-28, Oct. 1-2, 4-16, 19-Nov. 22, 25-30, 
Dec. 3-6, 9-11, 14-21, 24-25, 27-28, 31, 1776; Aug. 21, 1780; 
Apr. 15, Sept. 10-11, 16, 1784; Jan. 31—Feb. 3, 18-19, July 28, 
1785. 

R. Haswell, July-Nov. 2, 1776; J. Burd, Printer, R. Bell, Pub. 
Nov. 4~Dec. 31, 1776; H. Macleish, 1780; C. Etherington, Apr. 
1784; P. Stuart, Sept. 1784-1785. 


Observator, sw. 1702-. 
May 13-June 13, 1702 (no. 7). J. How. 


Observator, w. 1704-. 
Aug. 5, 1704 (no. 1). Printed and sold by booksellers of London 
and Westminster. 


Observer, w. 1791-. 
Nov. 23 (no. 156)—30, Dec. 28, 1794; Jan. 11, 25, 1795; Dec. 29, 
1799. John Desmond. 


Old British Spy: or, Newsman’s Weekly Journal, w. 


Oct. 29, 1757 (no. 284) (1st leaf only); Aug. 30, 1760 (no. 431). 
M. Mechell, 1760. 


Oracle. Bell’s New World, d. 1789-1794. 
Oct. 12, 1789 (no. 115). B. Millan. 


Oracle, and Public Advertiser, d. 
May 8, 1798 (no. 19927). Printed for P. Stuart. 


London Packet, or, New Lloyd's Evening Post, tw. 

June 4 (no. 2120), Aug. 6, 16-18, 27-30, Sept. 3-13, 17-Oct. 15, 
20-Dec. 10, 1784; Jan. 5, 14, 21-24, 28, Feb. 4, 23-28, Mar. 4-11, 
May 4-June 22, July 6-Dec. 12, 16, 1785—Mar. 17, 22—June 26, 
30-July 19, 24-28, Aug. 28-Sept. 22, Oct. 18-Nov. 8, 13~—Dec. 29, 
1786; Jan. 1-10, 15-24, 29-Mar. 16, 23-Apr. 9, 13-July 16, 20- 
Aug. 10, 15-29, Sept. 3-5, 10-17, 21—Oct. 3, 8-22, 29, Nov. 2—Dec. 
12, 17, 1787—Jan. 23, 28-30, Feb. 4-15, 20, Mar. 5, 10, 14, 19-26, 
31-Apr. 7, 16-25, May 2, 7-28, 30-June 18, 23-Aug. 18, 22-27, 
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Sept. 3-5, 17-22, 26, Oct. 3-8, 15—Nov. 19, 26-28, Dec. 3-17, 22- 
31, 1788; Jan. 7-9, 14, 23-Feb. 2, 6-11, 18, 23, Mar. 9-11, 16, 23- 
30, Apr. 6-8, 13-15, 20-27, May 6, 11, 15-27, June 1, 8-24, 29, 
July 3-13, 17-31, 1789; Oct. 21, Dec. 7, 1795. 

F. Blyth, 1784-May 28, 1788; R. Blyth, June 21, 1788-1789; 
J. Crowder, 1795. 


Parker’s General Advertiser, and Morning Intelligencer, d. 
Apr. 12 (no. 2311)-13, June 1-9, 18, July 26, 28-29, 31, Aug. 6-7, 
1784. Printed and Publ. W. Parker, Apr. 12-13, 1784; Printed 
for Augustus Keppel Parker, June 1-Aug. 7, 1784. 


Plain Dealer, w. 1712-. 
Apr. 12 (no. 1)-Aug. 2, 1712. Printed for J. Morphew. 


Porcupine, d. 1800-1801. 
Oct. 31 (no. 2)—Nov. 10, 1800. Printed for Wm. Cobbett. 


Post-Boy, Postscripts. 

Mar. 25 (no. 1383), Apr. 24, June 20, July 3, 24, Nov. 20, Dec. 6, 11, 
1704; Jan. 8, 26, Feb. 12, 16, Mar. 3, 15, 20, Aug. 30, Dec. 10, 15, 
1705; Dec. 23, 1706; Mar. 24, May 26, 1707; Mar. 9, 1708 (no. 
1999). Printed for B. Beardwell, 1704-1705; For Abel Roper, 
1706-1708. 


Public Advertiser, d. 
Apr. 8, 1771 (no. 11344); Feb. 18, 20, Mar. 25?, 1773; Aug. 4, 1777; 
Mar. 25, June 7, July 26, 28, Sept. 22, 1784; July 2, 1790. H. S. 
Woodfall. 


Public Ledger, d. 1760-. 


Public Ledger, and Commercial and General Advertiser, 1800. 
May, 1, 1767 (v. 8, no. 2285); July 8, Aug. 26-27, 1773; Jan. 21, 
Mar. 28, 1774; June 7, 21, Nov. 3, 1784; June 12-14, 17-19, July 
18-27, Sept. 28, 1797; Nov. 8, 1798; Dec. 5, 8, 16, 1800. 
Printed for Francis Newbery, 1767-1773; for H. Randall, 1774; 
Printed by F. Blyth, 1784; J. Crowder, 1797-1800. 
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Rehearsal of Observator, etc., sw. 
Sept. 2-30, Oct. 14, Nov. 11, 25, 1704-Jan. 27, Feb. 17—Mar. 24, 


Apr. 7-June 9, July 7—14, 1705. 
Aug. 12, 1704 (no. 2)—Mar. 26, 1709. Printed and sold by Book- 
sellers of London and Westminster. 


St. James’s Chronicle: or, British Evening-Post, tw. 1761-. 
Mar. 24, 1792 (no. 4836). H. Baldwin. 


St. James’s Evening Post, tw. 1715-1755? 
Sept. 5, 1749 (no. 6187). Printed for M. Read. 


Star and Evening Advertiser, 1788; Star, 1789-1800. 

Oct. 4, 1788 (no. 133); Feb. 21, 1789; June 30, Nov. 26, 1792; Apr. 
I, 1793; June 17, 1794; Mar. 10, May 25-27, 30, 1795; Jan. 27, 
1796; Jan. 10, Feb. 12-13, 1799; Nov. 24-25, 27-29, Dec. 1-4, 6-8, 
10, 12, 16, 1800. 

. Mayne, 1789-1796; John Daniel, and Publ. by Level Kent, 


1799-1800. 


Sun, d. 1792-. 
May 26, 1794 (no. §17); Oct. 15, 1795; Jan. 5—Dec. 16, 1800. 
B. Millan. 


Sunday Gazette, and Weekly Intelligencer, w. 
Aug. 27, 1780 (no. 12). T. Fleming. 


Times, d. 1788-. 
Nov. 9, 1796 (no. 3736) (facsimile); Oct. 3, 1798 (facsimile). C. Bell. 


True Briton, d. 1792-. 
Mar. 15 (no. 64), 26, 1793; Aug. 2, Sept. 20, 1794; Oct. 22, 1798; 
Nov. 29-30, Dec. 5, 12, 16, 1799. A. Wilson, Mar. 15, 1793- 
Aug. 2, 1794; R. Harris, Sept. 20, 1794-1799. 


Universal London Price-Current, w. 
Sept. 15, 1795 (no. 603); Jan. 29 (no. 779), Mar. 19, 1799. Pub. 
Thomas Morris & Co. 
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Daily Universal Register, d. 1785-. 
Feb. 4 (no. 30), 7 (1st leaf only), 28, 1785; Mar. 21, Aug. 25, 1786. 
George Brown, 1785; Printed for J. Walter, 1786. 
Weekly Journal or Saturday’s Post, w. 1720-. 
May 26, 1722 (no. 182). Dr. Gaylard. 


West India and America Monthly Packet. 
May ?, 1757? Robert Willock. 
Westminster Journal: and London Political Miscellany, w.1742-. 
Mar. 17 (no. 1005), Oct. 20, 1764;? (and leaf only) 1770; Feb. 12, 
1774- 
Whisperer, w. 1770-1772. 
Oct. 5, 1771 (no. 86). William Moore. 


Whitehall Evening-Post, tw. 1718-. 
Jan. 13 (no. 1764)—29, Feb. 3, 28—Mar. 3, 14-17, 1730. J. Nott. 


Whitehall Evening-Post; or, London Intelligencer, tw. 1746-. 


Whitehall Evening-Post, 1784. 


Sept. 9?, 1749 (2nd leaf only); June 16, 1761 (no. 2379); Jan. 3, 1784 
(1st leaf only). Sold by C. Corbett, 1749; Printed for C. Corbett, 
1761. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


North Country Journal: or, The Impartial Intelligencer, w. 
1734-1739. 
Dec. 7, 1734 (no. 17); May 31, June 21-28, July 12—Aug. 2, 1735. 
Isaac Lane & Co. 
Newcastle Courant, w. 
Oct. 26, 1734 (no. 496); Feb. 1, 15, Mar. 1, 29, Apr. 19, May 31, 
1735. John White. 


NORTHAMPTON 


Northampton Mercury, w. 1720-. 
Mar. 4 (v. 8, no. 45), 25, 1728. William Dicey. 
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NORWICH 


Norfolk Chronicle: or, Norwich Gazette, w. 1769-. 
Apr. 13 (v. 3, no. 106), June 8, July 6, 20, Aug. 3, Sept, 7, 28-Oct. 5, 
26-Nov. 2, Dec. 21-28, 1771. J. Crouse. 
Norwich Gazette; or, The Norfolk and Suffolk Advertiser, 
w. 1761-1764. 
Dec. 10, 1763 (v. 3, no. 83); Nov. 3, 1764. J. Crouse. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Nottingham Journal, w. 
Dec. 20 (v. 50, no. 6308)—27, 1794. 


OXFORD 


Oxford Gazette, sw. Nov. 16, 1665--Feb. 1, 1666. 
Nov. 16, 1665 (no. 1)—Feb. 1, 1666, Leonard Litchfield. Reprinted 
at London by Thomas Newcomb. 
Jackson's Oxford Journal, w. 1753-. 
Dec. 15, 1781 (no. 1494). W. Jackson. 


SALISBURY 
Salisbury Journal, w. 
July 14, 1760 (v. 25, no. 1158). 


SHERBORNE 


Western Flying Post; or, Sherborne and Yeovil Mercury and 
General Advertiser, 1749-. 
Oct. 27, 1766 (v. 18, no. 7). R. Goadby. 


STAFFORD 


Staffordshire Advertiser, and Political, Philanthropic and 
Commercial Gazette, w. 1795-. 
Mar. 7, 1795 (no. 10). Joshua Drewry. 
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STAMFORD 


Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury, w. 

Aug. 6, 13, 1784; Feb. 23, 1787; Jan. 9-23, Feb. 6, 20-Mar. 6, 20, 
June 12, 26, Oct. 9, 23-Dec. 25, 1789; Jan. 28-Feb. 4, Apr. 8, 
1791; (v. 64, no. 3339) Mar. 6, 1795; Feb. 10, Mar. 31, July 7, 
Oct. 27, 1797; Apr. 6-13, May 4, 11, 25-Aug. 10, Sept. 7, 21-28, 
Oct. 26, Nov. 16, 1798. 


STAMFORD (Lincolnshire) 


Stamford Mercury, w. 
Nov. 12, Dec. 3, 17, 1778; Dec. 9, 1779; Jan. 4, Feb. 1, June 21-28, 
Dec. 27, 1781; May 16, 1782. 


IRELAND 


BELFAST 


Northern Star, sw. 1792-1797. 

June 19 (v. 2, no. 49), Oct. 9, 1793; Apr. 3-7, May 12, June 2, 16, 
July 7, 14-17, Aug. 7, 14, Sept. 15-18, Oct. 2-6, Nov. 10 and suppl., 
17-20, 27, Dec. 1?, 1794; Jan 5, 26, 1795; Feb. 3, 1797. John 
Rabb. 


DUBLIN 
Dublin Evening Post. 
Mar. 4, (no. 333), 21, 1780. C. Campbell. 
Hibernian Journal: or, Chronicle of Liberty, sw. 
July 1, 1772 (v. 2, no. 79). 


Dublin News-Letter, sw. 1737-1744. 
June 27, 1741 (v. 5, no. 468) (facsimile). Richard Reilly. 


Saunders’s News-Letter, and Daily Advertiser, 1755-. 
Jan. 17, 1795 (no. 11748). J. Potts. 
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SCOTLAND 


EDINBURGH 


Edinburgh Advertiser, sw. 
Jan. 9 (v. §1, no. 2612)—20, 27, Feb. 17-20, Mar. 3, 17, May 1-8, 
15-22, 29-June 2, 9-26, July 10-14, 21-31, Aug. 7-21, 28-Sept. 1, 
8, 18, Oct. 13, 30-Dec. 4, 11, 1789-Jan. 15, 22-26, Feb. 5—Mar. 
23, 30-Apr. 6, 13-23, 30, 1790. Printed for James Donaldson. 


Edinburgh Courant, tw. 1705-. 
Feb. 19, 1705 (no. 1) (facsimile). James Watson. 


Herald and Chronicle, tw. 
Dec. 1, 1800 (no. 1680). William Brown. 


Edinburgh Weekly Journal, 1798-. 
Sept. 24 (v. 3, no. 143)—Oct. 1, 15, Nov. 26, 1800. William Brown. 


GLASGOW 


Glasgow Courant, w. 1745-. 
June 11 (no. 244), Nov. 26, 1750; May 4, 1752; Feb. 13, 1758. 
Printed for Matthew Simson. 


Glasgow Journal, w. 
June 1, 1752 (no. 566); Oct. 8, 1753; Aug. 21, 1760. Printed for 
Andrew Stalker. 


Glasgow Mercury, w. 1778-1796. 
Mar. 30, 1790 (v. 13, no. 639). Robert Chapman and Alexander 


Duncan. 


= 
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Index 


A. 


Abree, James, printer, 238. 

Ackerman’s Repository of Arts, 173. 

Adams, Arthur, present, 1, 105; gift, 131. 

Adama, Frederick B., Jr., gift, 131. 

Adams, John (Harvard, 1898), present, 1. 

Adams, Pres. John Quincy, 11, 23. 

Adams, Samuel Hopkins, gift, 131. 

Adventures of Telemachus, 67. 

Aesop in the Shades, 60. 

Agrecable Surprise, 57, 61, 65-6. 

Airs of Polestine, 176. 

Alcott, Louisa May, 103. 

Alden, John, present, 1, 105; paper, “A 
Season in Federal Street: J. B. William- 
son and the Boston Theatre, 1796-97,” 


2, 
Alderman Library, Univ. of Va., 207 n. 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, 214. 
All in Good Humour, 66. 


All the World's a Stage, 57, 62. 

Allen, Paul, newspaper editor, 176. 

Allibone, Samuel A., lexicographer, 89, 217. 

Almon, John, publisher, 243. 

Alphabet in Prose, 156. 

Alphabet of Goody Two Shoes, 204. 

Amelia Sherwood, 84. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
152. 

American Antiquarian Society, officers and 
members, ix~xxvi; meetings and members 
present, 1, 105; new members, 2, 108; 
election of officers, 106; entertained, 2, 
109; Council Reports, 3, 110; tributes to 
deceased members, 6, 111, and obit- 
uaries, 7, 113; cited, 3, 170, 197; gifts, 
108, 131-2, 146-7; microprint project, 
111, 153-5; policy of collecting, 152, 159; 
accessions, 155-8. 

American Bibliography, completed, 3, 5; 
revision, 153-4. 

American Council of Learned Societies, 
227 n. 

American Fiction, 1851-1875, 6. 

American Gawtteer, 170. 

American Heroine, 55, 58, 69. 

American Literary Gazette, 89. 


American Philosophical Society, 152. 

American Publishers Circular, 92. 

American Revolution, 206. 

Americans in England, 26, 60, 66-7, 70-1. 

Ames, Mrs. Mary C., author, 96. 

Amies, Thomas, paper-maker, 165. 

Analectic Magazine, 195. 

Anderson, Mr., clarinetist, 33. 

Angel Over the Right Shoulder, 94. 

Anseaume, Louis, author, 55, 69. 

Anthony, Susan B., reformer, 93. 

Anti-Paedo-Rantism, 155. 

Appleton, Daniel, publisher, 101, 217. 

Apprentice, The, 64, 69. 

Arnold, Samuel, musician, 28, 46, 55, 57, 
63, 65-6, 71. 

Arnould, Jean Frangois, dramatist, 55, 61, 
69-70. 

Arrowsmith, Aaron, publisher, 187 n. 

Art of Colouring ... , 194. 

Art of Drawing and Painting, 194 n. 

Art of Drawing, Colouring and Painting 
Landscapes, 194 0. 

Art of Drawing Landscapes ... , 196. 

Art of Drawing Made Plain and Easy, 196. 

Art of Landscape Painting, 194 n. 

Arthur, Timothy S., author, 77, 92-3, 95, 
103. 

Articles on American Literature, 97. 

As You Like It, 23, 58-6o, 64, 68. 

Ash & Mason, publishers, 205. 

Ashton, Mr., actor, 33. 

Ashton, Mrs., actress, 33. 

Astor Library, New York, 228. 

Asylum, The, 78. 

Atkins, Rev. Charles L., 111. 

Atlas Classica, 191. 

Atlas of the State of South Carolina, 189-90. 

Atlases, 185-93. 

Attwood, Thomas, musician, 67. 

Atwood, Mrs. Wallace W., gift, 131, 145. 

Aunt Patty's Scrap-Bag, 96. 

Aurifodina, 84. 

Austen, Jane, novelist, 103. 

Austin, Mr., musician, 33. 

Averill, Charles, author, 84. 

Ayre, R., publisher, of London, 239, 244. 


INDEX 


Babad, P., professor, of Baltimore, 184. 

Bail, Hamilton V., present, 1. 

Baker, Mrs. Delphine, author, 9o. 

Baldwin, Henry, printer, 239, 247. 

Baldwin, Joseph G., humorist, 81. 

Ballet, 27-8, 62, 64, 66-7. 

Baltimore, Battle of, 172. 

Baltimore, Library Company of, 16s. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 177, 179. 

Baltimore & Rappahannock Steam Packet 
Co., 178. 

Baltimore College, 176. 

Baltimore Harmonic Society, 168. 

Baltimore Museum of Art, 167 n., 182 n. 

Baltimore Type Foundry, 178-9 n. 

Bank of the U.S., 174. 

Barber, John, publisher, 242. 

Barbotheau, Mr., musician, 33. 

Barlow, Joel, poet, 165. 

Barnes, Mrs. Charles B. (Phoebe Wash- 
burn), 126. 

Barnes, Joseph, artist, 197. 

Barr, J. S., publisher, of London, 244. 

Barrett, C. Waller, present, 105; gift, 131, 
146. 

Barriers Burned Away, 100. 

Barthélemon, Frangois H., composer, 56. 

Barthélemy, Jean Jacques, 207 n. 

Bartlett, John Russell, bibliographer, 223- 
4, 236. 

Barton, George S., Vice-president, present, 
1; re-elected, 106; gift, 131, 146. 

Bates, Albert C., estate, 131, 145. 

Bates, William, actor, 33, 66. 

“Battle of Prague,” 28, 51, 68. 

Beardwell, B., publisher, of London, 246. 

Beaumarchais, Pierre A. C. de, dramatist, 
26, 61, 71. 

Beaumont, Francis, dramatist, 59. 

Beecher, Rev. Henry Ward, 94. 

Beete, Mr., actor, 33. 

Beggar on Horseback, 65-6. 

Belknap, Rev. Jeremy, 20-2, 96. 

Bell, Alexander Graham, 214. 

Bell, C., publisher, of London, 247. 

Bell, John, publisher, of London, 240. 

Bell, R., publisher, of London, 245. 

Belle’s Stratagem, 58, 64. 

Benevolent Tar, 58. 

Bennett, Emerson, novelist, 78. 

Bennett, Whitman, bookseller, 193. 

Bernard, John, author, 15. 

Beschke, William, author, 84. 
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Bible, 207. 

Bibliography of American Literature, 6. 

Bibliographical Society of America, 213 n., 
227 n. 

Bibliographical Society of London, 213 n. 

Bickerstaffe, Isaac, dramatist, 22, 44, 55, 
57-8, 60, 63, 67-71. 

Biddle, Edward, author, 167 n. 

Billinge, T., publisher, 239. 

Billings, Dr. John Shaw, 226 n., 228-9. 

Bingley, William, publisher, 240. 

Bingley, Rev. William, author, 170. 

Binns, John, printer, of Philadelphia, 163. 

Binny & Ronaldson, type-founders, 16s. 

Bird, Robert Montgomery, 83. 

Bird Catcher, 50. 

Birthday, The, 28, 48, 51, 62. 

Blair, Walter, author, 82. 

Blake, Alexander V., compiler, 185 n., 207 n. 

Blake's Trade List, 185. 

Blanck, Jacob, bibliographer, 6, :10. 

Bloch, Arthur, of Philadelphia, 155. 

Bloch, Joshua, historian, 213 n. 

Blyth, Francis, printer, 246. 

Blyth, R., publisher, of London, 246. 

Boaden, James, dramatist, 56, 6s. 

Boiteuse, La, 28, 62. 

Boni, Albert, publisher, 5, 154. 

Bonne Petite Fille, La, 28, 70. 

Booth, George F., publisher, death noticed, 
112; obituary, 113; gifts, 191, 146. 

Booth, Mrs. George F. (Minnie L. Welles), 
116, 

Booth, Howard M., publisher, 117. 

Booth, Robert W., of Worcester, 117. 

Booth, William H., of Hartford, 114. 

Booth, Mrs. William H. (Eliza Jackson), 114. 

Boston Athenaeum, 3. 

Boston Courier, 85. 

Boston Gazette, 68. 

Boston Post, 92. 

Boston Public Library, 10, 11 n., 140., 18 n., 
23, 55, 123, 191 n., 202. 

Boston Theatre, paper, “A Season in 
Federal Street: J. B. Williamson and the 
Boston Theatre, 1796-97,” by John 
Alden, 2, 9-74. 

Boullay, Louis, violinist, 33, 59. 

Bowditch, Nathaniel, library, 23. 

Bowen, Richard LeB., gift, 131, 146. 

Brackenridge, Henry M., historian, 176. 

Brackenridge, Hugh H., novelist, 96. 

Bradford, Judge Alexander W., 224. 

Bradford, Edward S., of Springfield, Mass., 
126, 
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Bradford, Mrs. Edward S. (Mary Slater), 
126. 

Bradford, Samuel F., printer, 167 n., 187. 

Bradford, Thomas G., printer, 186. 

Bradford & Inskeep, printers, 167 n. 

Bradsher, Earl L., author, 211 n. 

Brainard, Morgan B.., gift, 131. 

Brainard, Newton C., elected a member, 
108. 

Brantz, Lewis, publisher, 192. 

Brave Hearts, 85. 

Bray, (Daniel?], machinist, 44. 

Bridport, George, artist, 193. 

Brigham, Clarence §., Director, present, 1, 
105; Council Reports, 3, 110; completes 
Paul Revere’s Engravings, 4; cited, 75; 
elected President, 106; Sec. for Foreign 
and Domes. Corres., 107; gift, 131, 146; 
obituaries of G. F. Booth, 113, R. Wash- 
burn, 125. 

British Isles, newspapers of, 237-51. 

British Theatre, 170. 

Bronté, Charlotte, 103. 

Brooke, Mr., musician, 33. 

Brooke, Mrs. Frances Moore, 56, 64, 69~70. 

Brown, Allen A., theatre collection, 10. 

Brown, Charles Brockden, 76, 164. 

Brown, Daniel, publisher, of London, 240. 

Brown, George, publisher, of London, 248. 

Brown, H., publisher, of London, 244. 

Brown, H. Glenn, author, 163 n., 193. 

Brown, John Nicholas, Sr., 223, 236. 

Brown, Maude O., author, 163 n., 193. 

Brown, Thomas, of Fredericksburg, Va., 
162 n. 

Brown, William, publisher, of Edinburgh, 
251. 

Buck, Paul H., elected a member, 2. 

Buckley, Samuel, publisher, 242. 

Buffalo Bill (pseud.). See Cody, William F. 

Bulfinch, Charles, architect, 11-2, 31. 

Bulkeley, Mrs., actress, 14. 

Bull, John, cartoons, 205 n. 

Bullard, Mrs. Laura J., author, 94. 

Bullock, Alexander H., present, 105; gift, 
131, 146. 

Bullock, Augustus George, present, 105; 
re-elected Councillor, 107. 

Bullock, Chandler, Treasurer, present, 105; 
re-elected, 107; Report, 127; gift, 131, 


146. 

Buntline, Ned (pseud.). See Judson, Ed- 
ward Z. C. 

Bunyan, John, 102. 

Burd, J., printer, of London, 245. 
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Burgoyne, Lt.-Gen. John, dramatist, 25, 
44-8, 56-7, 61-2, 64, 67. 

Burns, Allen, author, 210. 

Burns, Robert, poet, 14, 184 n. 

Burton, Robert, author, 222. 

Busy-Body, 57, 65. 

Butler, Charles (d. 1832), author, 184 n. 

Butler, Mrs. E. Claire (Doris Booth), 117. 

Butterfield, Lyman H., present, 1, 105. 

Byrne, James, author, 56, 60, 64, 66. 

Byron, George G. N., Baron, 184 n. 


Cc. 


California Phalanx, 84. 
California Sketches, 84. 
Call to the Unfaithful Professors of Truth, 


155. 

Callender & Wills, printers, 166 n. 

Callow, William, of Baltimore, 177 n. 

Campbell, C., publisher, of Dublin, 250. 

Campbell, Mrs. Donald W. (Dorcas Wash- 
burn Lockwood), 126. 

Campbell, [James?], prompter, 32. 

Campbell, Thomas, poet, 184 n. 

Carey, Henry C., publisher, 175, 192 n., 
211 n. 

Carey, Mathew, publisher, 164, 170, 173-5, 
181, 183 n., 185-8, 191 n.-2 n., 194 
205 n., 211. 

Carey, Mrs. Mathew, 183 n. 

Carnegie Corporation, 227 n. 

Carpenter, Ralph E., Jr., elected a member, 
108. 

Carr, Miss Nanon L., 162 n. 

Carrell, Edward, of Baltimore, 174 n. 

Carrell, Mrs. Edward, 183 n. 

Carrell, George A., Bishop, 169. 

Carrell, John, merchant, 169. 

Carroll, John, Archbishop, 165. 

Carson, Mrs. Joseph, of Bryn Mawr, 158. 

Cary, Alice, novelist, 96. 

Cary, Phoebe, poetess, 96. 

Cast Adrift, 95. 

Castle of Andalusia, 62~3, 65. 

Catechisms, collection, 157. 

Catharine and Petruchio, 58-9. 

Catholic Almanac, 208. 

Catholic books, 207. 

Catholic Catechism, 208. 

Catholics, 100. 

Caulfield, Dr. Ernest, present, 1, 105; gift, 
131. 

Centlivre, Mrs. Susannah Freeman, drama- 
tist, 14 n., 57, 60, 65. 
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Centre House Tavern, Philadelphia, 18. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel! de, 57. 

Chalmers, James, actor, 15~7, 22, 31, 35, 
63, 67, 69. 

Chalmers, Mrs. May, actress, 15. 

Chances, The, 59. 

Chapin, Mrs. Sallie F., author, 92. 

Chapman, Robert, publisher, 251. 

Chapman, Thomas, publisher, 243. 

Charcoal Club, Baltimore, 182. 

Charles, William, engraver, 204-5 n. 

Chart of the Chesapeake and Delaware Bay:, 
192. 

Chatelain, Heli, missionary, 223, 231. 

Check List of Newspapers of the British Isles, 
1665-1800, in A.A.S., 237-$1. 

Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 200. 

Chesapeake Bay, chart, 192. 

Children in the Wood, 61, 63-5, 71. 

Children of the Abbey, 170. 

Children’s books, 202-8. 

Child's Garland, 206. 

Christian's Alphabet, 204. 

Christie, Alexander, artist, 193. 

Christmas Gambol, 59. 

Christine, 94. 

Churchil, A., publisher, of London, 240. 

Cibber, Colley, dramatist, 25, 56-7, 62. 

Cinderella, 202. 

Clap, Mr., machinist, 34. 

Clapp, William W., author, 9. 

Clark, Dr. W. Irving, present, 1, 105; gift, 

Clarke, Mr., actor, 32. 

Clarke, Rebecca S., author, 102. 

Clavel, Robert, publisher, 240. 

Clemens, Samuel L. (Mark Twain), 82. 

Cleveland, Thomas, actor, 32. 

Cleveland, Mrs. Thomas, actress, 32. 

Clipper ships, sailing cards, 120. 

Club of Odd Volumes, luncheon at, 2. 

Cobb, James, author, 57. 

Cobbett, William, journalist, 246. 

Cobill, George W., superintendent, 111. 

Cock Robin, 204. 

Codman, Thomas, painter, 17, 34. 

Cody, William F. (Buffalo Bill), 7. 

Coe, Frederick A., of Worcestershire, Eng., 7. 

Coe, Mrs. Frederick A. (Margaret Robert- 
son), 7. 

Coe, Henry H. R., of Cody, Wyo., 8. 

Coe, Robert D., of Cody, Wyo., 8. 

Coe, William R.,death noticed, 6; obituary,7. 

Coe, William R., of Glen Cove, L. L, 8. 
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Coe, Mrs. William R. (Caroline G. Slaugh- 
ter), 8. 

Cole, Edward H., present, 1, 10s. 

Coleman, Earle, bibliographer, 6. 

Coles, Mr., actor, 32. 

Collier, Sir George, author, 46, 57, 65. 

Collins, Mrs., actress, 32. 

Collins, Wilkie, author, 103. 

Collins & Hannay, publishers, 191 n. 

Colman, George (d. 1794), dramatist, 57-8, 
63, 171. 

Colman, George (d. 1836), dramatist, 44, 
56-60, 65-6. 

Colonial Society, 1. 

Columbiad, 165-6. 

Columbian Centinel, 20, 24, 27, 67-8. 

Comic Adventures of Old Dame Trot, 204. 

Comic Adventures of Old Mother Hubbard, 
204. 

Committee on Documentary Reproduction, 


Common Sense, 108. 

Cone, Joseph, engraver, 199. 

Connecticut Republican Magazine, 156. 

Conrad, Andrew, publisher, 168, 209. 

Conrad, C. & A., publishers, 168, 209. 

Conrad, Cornelius, publisher, 168, 209. 

Conrad, John, Mayor, 164. 

Conrad, John, publisher, 163, 167 n.-8, 
174 0., 192. 

Conrad, M. & J., & Co., publishers, 163. 

Conrad, Michael, publisher, 163 

Conrad, Judge Robert T., 164. 

Conrad & Bradford, publishers, 174. 

Conrad, Lucas & Co., publishers, of Phila- 
delphia, 163-4, 166, 170. 

Constable, D., publisher, of London, 242. 

Cooper, J., publisher, of London, 241. 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 76, 83, 92, 103, 
211. 

Corbett, Charles, publisher, 248. 

Cordier, Henri, historian, 223. 

Corneille, Pierre, dramatist, 59. 

Correct Map of the Seat of War, 192. 

Count of Narbonne, 62, 65. 

Country Girl, The, 59, 64. 

Country Tricks, 62. 

Country Wife, The, 59. 

Courtship, Merry Marriage . . . 
and Jenny Wren, 204. 

Cousin Franck’s Household, 8. 

Coverly, Nathaniel (d. 1816), printer, 158. 

Cowie, Alexander, author, 76. 

Cowley, Mrs. Hannah Parkhouse, drama- 
tist, 25, 58-Go, 64, 66. 


Coc k Robin 


| 
| 
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Cox, David, artist, 200. 

Cox, James, artist, 193. 

Craigie, Andrew, financier, 11. 

Cragin, Mrs. Stuart W. (Mary E. Wash- 
burn), 126. 

Crane, Ronald §., author, 237. 

Cribb, Robert, of London, 12 n. 

Cridge, Mrs. Annie Denton, author, 94. 


Cristy, Horace P., publisher, 114. 

Critic, $5, 60, 63, 69, 71. 

Crompton, George, estate, 131, 146. 

Cross, James C., dramatist, 57-8, 63, 69. 

Crouse, John, publisher, 249. 

Crowder, J., publisher, of London, 244, 246. 

Cruel Return, 55. 

Cubi y Soler, Mariano, professor, 184. 

Cumberland, Richard, dramatist, 55-6, 58, 
60. 

Cummins, Maria 5., novelist, 81, 103. 

Cummiskey, Eugene, of Philadelphia, 207. 

Cure for the Heart Ache, 62. 

Cushing, Joseph, publisher, 177, 179. 

Cymbeline, 24, 64, 68. 


D. 


Dame Dearlove's Ditties, 204. 

Dame Wiggens of Lee, 204. 

Damon, 5S. Foster, present, 1, 105. 
Damon, Theron J., present, 1, 105. 
Damphouz, Rev. Edward, 187. 
Daniel, John, printer, 247. 

Daniel, Lucius D., author, 98. 
D’Anvers, Caleb, 241. 

Darton & Harvey, publishers, 205. 
Davidson, James, grammarian, 185 n. 
Davies, Rev. Samuel (d. 1761), 155. 
Dawkins, Henry, engraver, 158. 

Day in Boston, 27, 70-1. 

Day in Turkey, 26, 58-60, 64. 
Dayton, Amos C., author, 100. 
Death and Burial of Cock Robin, 156. 
Death of Capt. Cook, 46, 55, 61, 69. 
Deaver, Emanuel K., printer, 179 n. 
De Bows’ Review, 88. 

“Defence of the Stage,” 63. 

DeFoe, Daniel, novelist, 102. 
Deford, Benjamin, leather merchant, 177 n. 
De Forest, John W., novelist, 82. 
Delphian Club, Baltimore, 176. 
Demsey, Mrs., theatre attendant, 34. 
DePuy, Henry F., collector, 6, 230. 
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Derby, George H. (John Phoenix), humor- 
ist, 81. 

Deserted Daughter, 61, 67, 70. 

Desmond, John, publisher, 245. 

Despotism, 80. 

Destouches, Philippe N., dramatist, 61, 64. 

Destruction of the Bastille, 62. 

Deux Chasseurs, $5. 

Devil upon Two Sticks, 62. 

Dew-Drop of the Sunny South, 87. 

Dewey, Francis Henshaw, Jr., present, 105. 

Dialogue between the Ghost of General Mont- 
gomery ..., 156. 

Diamond Songster, 171. 

Dibdin, Charles, dramatist, 28, 55, 63. 

Dibdin, James C., author, 16 n. 

Dicey, William, publisher, 248. 

Dickens, Charles, 102~3, 211. 

Dickson, Harold E., author, 205 n. 

Dictionary of Books relating to America, 
account of, 225-7. 

Diocesan Map of the U.S., 193. 

Dissipateur, Le, 61. 

Dobbin & Murphy, printers, 166 n. 

Dodd & Mead, publishers, rot. 

Doesticks, Q. K. Philander (pseud.). See 
Thomson, Mortimer N. 

Don Quixote, 57. 

Donaldson, James, publisher, 251. 

Douglas, 24, 55, §9, 61. 

Downie, Mr., actor, 19, 21,32. 

Dramatist, The, 9, 20, 56, 63, 65, 67, 71. 

Drawing books, 193-202. 

Dreadful Suffering and Thrilling Adventures, 
84. 

Dred, 87. 

Drepperd, Cari W., author, 193-4, 197-8. 

Dresser, Louisa, cited, 17 n. 

Drewry, Joshua, publisher, 249. 

Dubois, Mr., dancer, 28, 34. 

Dumaniant, Antoine J., dramatist, 61. 

Dumb Lady Cured, 58. 

Duncan, Alexander, publisher, 251. 

Dunlap, William, historian, 16, 24 n. 

duPont, Henry F., gift, 131. 

Duport, Pierre L., dancing-master, 11. 

Dupuy, Eliza A., novelist, 95. 

Durant, Mrs., theatre attendant, 34. 


E. 
Eames, Wilberforce, paper, “Wilberforce 
Eames as I Recall Him,” by Harry M. 


Lydenberg, 108, 213-36. 
East New York Sentinel, 220. 


Cries of London, 204. 
Cripples, The, 58. 
Crisis, The, 156. 
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Easy Lessons for Infants, 206. 

Eberstadt, Edward, bookseller, 7. 

Edgeworth, Maria, novelist, 205. 

Edwards, Richard (fl. 1797), 36-7. 

Eggleston, Edward, novelist, 82, 223. 

Eggleston, George C., journalist, 223. 

Eirene, 96. 

Eliot, Charles W., Pres. of Harvard, 213. 

Eliot, John, apostle to the Indians, 224. 

Ellicott, Lily Tyson, author, 167 n. 

Ellicott’s Mills, 166 n. 

Ellis, Theodore T., publisher, 114. 

England, John, author, 207 n. 

English and Spanish Conductor, 184. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
195 n.-6 n. 

Essay on Landscape, 198 n. 

Estabrook, Rev. Samuel (d. 1727), 155. 

Estaugh, John, author, 155. 

Esten, Mrs., of Edinburgh, 13. 

Esther, Book of, 98. 

Etherington, Christopher, publisher, 245. 

Evans, Augusta Jane. See Wilson, Mrs. 
Augusta Jane Evans. 

Evans, Charles, bibliographer, 3-5, 153. 

Evans, Richard X., editor, 172 n. 

Every One Has His Own Fault, 59, 61, 67. 

Eye-Witness, 91. 


F, 


Fair Penitent, 59, 67. 

Fair Philadelphian, 66. 

Falconer, William, poet, 184 n. 

Farley, Felix, publisher, 238. 

Farlow, William G., botanist, 214. 

Farmer, The, 20, 56, 65, 67. 

Farmer's Friend, 96. 

Fatal Curiosity, 26, 71. 

Fatal Marriage, 59. 

Fawcett, Mr., actor, 33. 

Federal Gazette, 178. 

Federal Orrery, 13-4. 

Federal Street Church, Boston, 22. 

Federal Street Theatre, Boston, 9-74. 

Feminine Fifties, 81. 

Ferguson, John DeL., editor, 14 n. 

Fern Leaves, 92. 

Fessenden, Thomas Green, 164. 

Fiction, paper, “A Few Observations on 
American Fiction, 1851-75,” by L. H. 
Wright, 2, 6, 75-104; bibliography, 110. 

Field, Thomas W., bibliographer, 223. 

Fielding, Henry, novelist, 58-9, 64, 67-8, 71. 

Fielding, Mantle, author, 167 n., 204 n. 
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Finley, Anthony, of Baltimore, 186-7. 

Finotti, Joseph M., author, 207 n. 

First Floor, $7. 

First Step to Learning, 157. 

Fits-Hugh Clair, 92. 

Flagg, Josiah, compiler of music, 5, 111. 

Fleming, T., publisher, of London, 247. 

Fletcher, John, dramatist, $9. 

Flint, Timothy, novelist, 83. 

Floor, Mr., machinist, 34. 

Flynt, Henry N., gift, 131. 

Folle Journée, La., 61. 

Follies of a Day, 61-2, 67. 

Fontainville Forest, 56, 65. 

Fontenelle, Louisa. See Williamson, Mrs. 
John B. 

Foote, Henry W., present, 1. 

Foote, Samuel, author, 21, 60, 70. 

Forbes, Allan, death noticed, 111; obituary, 
117. 

Forbes, Allan, Jr., of London, 120. 

Forbes, Mrs. Allan (Josephine M. A. Cros- 
by), 119. 

Forbes, James Murray, of Boston, 117. 

Forbes, James Murray, 2nd, of Cambridge, 
120. 

Forbes, Mrs. James Murray (Alice F. 
Bowditch), 117. 

Ford, Paul Leicester, 223. 

Ford, Worthington C., 223, 236. 

Foresters, 96. 

Fortt Noire, La, 28, 55, 70. 

Fort Lafayette, 90. 

Foster, James W., present, 105; paper, 
“Fielding Lucas, Jr., Early Nineteenth- 
Century Publisher of Fine Books and 
Maps,” 108, 161-212. 

Francis, William, author, 50, 59. 

Francisquy, Mr., ballet director, 27. 

Francklin, Richard, publisher, 241. 

Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, 155. 

Frick, George, author, 210. 

Friedman, Lee M., present, 1. 

From Jest to Earnest, 100-1. 

Frost, Donald McK., re-elected Councillor, 


107. 
Frost, John H. A., printer, 191 n. 
Fry & Kammerer, printers, 163, 16s. 
Fulton, Robert, inventor, 166. 
Furman, Judge Gabriel, 224. 


G. 


Gardie, Mme., dancer, 16, 27-8, 32. 
Gardiner, John (d. 1764), bookplate,4~-5, 111. 
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Garrick, David, actor, 23, 55-9, 61, 64, 


68-9. 
Gaylord, Dr., publisher, of London, 248. 
General Atlas of All the Known Countries in 
the World, 190-1. 
Geographical, Statistical 
Atlas, 188. 
Ghost, The, 58, 60. 
Gillespie, Farnham, bookshop, 220, 223. 
Gilman, Bradley B., present, 1, 105; on 
committee, 107; Auditor, 107, 141. 
Gilmer, Francis Walker, author, 207 n. 
Gilmor, Robert, Jr., merchant, 172, 179, 


and Historical 


201. 

Gimbel, Col. Richard, present, 105; gift, 
108, 

Glaan, B., musician, 33. 

Glassington, T., publisher, of London, 244. 

Globe, ship, 121. 

Goadby, Robert, publisher, 249. 

Goelet, Ogden, collector, 240. 

Goff, Frederick R., Librarian, 194 n. 

Golden Dreams, 85. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 171, 184 n. 

Goodspeed, George T., present, 1, 105; gift, 
131. 

Goody Two Shoes, 206. 

Gowan, William, bookshop, 219. 

Graff, Everett D., gift, 131, 146. 

Graham, George, painter, 17, 34. 

Granger, Frederick, musician, 33. 

Graupner, Johann G., musician, 17, 32. 

Graupner, Mrs. Johann G., 32. 

Gray, Edward, merchant, of Baltimore, 
167 n., 174 0. 

Gray, Robertson (pseud.). 
Rossiter W. 

Gray, Thomas, poet, 171, 184 n. 

Great Rascal, 78. 

Greeley, Horace, editor, 94. 

Green, Miss, actress, 32. 

Green, Dr. Samuel Abbott, 222. 

Green & Russell, printers, 157. 

Greene, Elizabeth G., bibliographer, 227 n. 

Greenough, Richard S., sculptor, 91. 

Greenough, Mrs. Sarah D. L., author, 91. 

Grétry, André E. M., composer, 56. 

Grierson, J., printer, 198. 

Griffith, Dennis, author, 167 n. 

Guerre Ouverte, 61. 

Gullager, Christian, artist, 17-8 n., 34. 

Gwynn, William, attorney, 175-6, 178, 198. 


H. 
Hackett, J. F. (fl. 1796), 23. 


See Raymond, 
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Hagerty, John, mill owner, 166 n. 

Haines, Henry, printer, 241. 

Hall, James, editor, 83. 

Hall of Fingal, 56. 

Halsey, Rosalie V., author, 203 n.~4 n. 

Hamilton, Mr., actor, 32. 

Hamilton, Sinclair, gift, 131, 146. 

Hamlet, 14, 23, 44-6, 56, 58, 66, 69. 

Hamlin, Talbot, author, 198 n. 

Haring, Clarence H., present, 1. 

Harland, Marion (pseud.). See Terhune, 
Mrs. Mary V. H. 

Harlequin Skeleton, 60. 

Harlequin’s Invasion, 47, 57, 59, 61, 64. 

Harlow, Thompson R., present, 106; on 
committee, 108. 

Harper, Robert Goodloe, Senator, 187. 

Harris, John, publisher, 203, 205. 

Harris, R., publisher, of London, 247. 

Harris’ Cabinet of Amusement, 203. 

Harrison, Samuel, engraver, 192 n. 

Harrison, Thomas, printer, 242. 

Harrison, William H., present, 1, 106; on 
committee, 2. 

Harrisse, Henry, bibliographer, 223. 

Harte, Bret, 82. 

Harvard College Library, 3. 

Harvard Theatre Collection, 
jin. 

Haswell, R., publisher, of London, 245. 

Havre de Grace, Md., burning of, 205 n. 

Hawkins, James, theatre attendant, 34. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 78, 103. 

Hayden, Horace H., author, 176. 

Haymarket Theatre, Boston, 24-8, 31. 

Heald, Richard A., present, 1, 105; re- 
elected Councillor, 107; gift, 131, 146. 

Hedderly, machinist, 18, 34. 

Heigho for a Husband, 60, 66, 68, 70-1. 

Heloetic Liberty, 66. 

Henry IV, 55, 69. 

Hentz, Mrs. Caroline L. W., author, 96, 
102-3. 

Higgins, Aldus C., residence, 109. 

Higgins, Mrs. Aldus C., entertained A.A.S., 


o.-8 n., 


109. 
Higgins, John W., present, 105; gift, 132, 
146. 
Higgins, Milton P., present, 105; enter- 
tained A.A.S., 109. 


Higgins, Mrs. Milton P., entertained 
A.AS., 109. 

High Life in New York, 96. 

Highland Reel, 13, 40, 46, 50, 62, 65, 71. 


Hill, John, artist, 193, 196, 198. 
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His Return to Mt. Vernon, 70. 

His Two Wives, 96. 

History and Bibliography of American News- 
papers, 113. 

History of an Apple Pye, 204. 

History of George Barnwell, 63. 

History of Good Boys and Girls, 204. 

History of the House that Jack Built, 204. 

Hitchcock, Rev. Enos, 96-7. 

Hoadley, Benjamin, physician, 60. 

Hoadley, Rev. John, 63-4, 69. 

Hoar, Hon. George F., 123. 

Hoare, Prince, dramatist, 56-7, 60, 63, 67- 
9, 71. 

Hobby Horse, 204. 

Hodgson, H., publisher, of Liverpool, 239. 

Hogg, John, actor, 32. 

Hogg, Mrs. John (Ann Storer), 32. 

Holcroft, Thomas, author, 61-2, 67, 70. 

Holiday Street Theatre, Baltimore, 175. 

Holley, Marietta, humorist, 96. 

Holmes, Mrs. Mary J. H., novelist, 81, 
102-3. 

Holway, Wesley Otheman, 214. 

Home, John, dramatist, 24, 55, 59, 61. 

Homer, Greek poet, 171, 184 n., 211. 

Hooper & Keenes, publishers, 238 

Hoskins, Mrs. Esther Forbes, gift, 132, 146. 

Hovel of the Rocks, 71. 

How, John, printer, of London, 245. 

Howard, Col. John Eager, 172. 

Howard’s Woods, Baltimore, 172. 

Howe, Julia Ward, reformer, 93. 

Howe, Mark A. DeW., present, 1. 

Howe, Parkman D., present, 106. 

Howells, William Dean, 82. 

Howitt, William, author, 90. 

Hughs, Mrs. Mary W., author, 205. 

Humboldt, Friedrich W. H. A. von, 170. 

Hunnewell, Mrs. James M., gift, 132. 

Hunt, Isaac (d. 1809), author, 156. 

Huntington Library, 4. 

Hurry-Graphs, 79. 

Hurst & Blackett, publishers, 89. 

Hutson, Francis Marion, 190 n. 

Hyde, James Hazen, gift, 132. 


I. 


Icazbalceta, Joaquin Garcia, 223. 

Ide, Simeon, printer, 185 n. 

Imprints project, 155. 

Inchbald, Mrs. Elizabeth, actress, 46-7, 
56, 59, 61, 63, 65-9, 71. 

Independence of America, 70. 


INDEX 


Independent Chronicle, 28. 

Indian Bible, 224. 

Indians, North American, 223. 
Indigent, L’, 61. 

Infant’s Alphabet, 204, 206. 
Infants’ Grammar, 204. 

Ingersoll, Charles J., historian, 164. 
Ingraham, Joseph H., author, 78, 92. 
Inkle and Yarico, 44, $7, 59- 
Inskeep, John, Jr., printer, 167 n. 
Irishman in London, 63-4. 

Tron Mask, 61-2. 

Irresolu, L’, 64. 

Irving, Washington, 76, 92. 
Isabella, 24, 56, $960. 

Island of Calypso, 61, 67. 


J. 


Jack the Giant Killer, 202, 206. 

Jackman, Isaac, author, 57, 62. 

Jackson, Mrs., theatre attendant, 34. 

Jackson, Gen. Henry, 11. 

Jackson, John Day, publisher, 114. 

Jackson, William, printer, 249. 

Jackson, William A., present, 1; 
paper, 2. 

James, Henry, Jr., novelist, 82. 

James, Philip, author, 203 n.~4 n. 

Jameson, Dr. Thomas, author, 208. 

Jane Shore, 56, 67. 

Jaques, David R., lawyer, 224. 

Jarvis, John Wesley, artist, 205 n. 

Jealous Wife, 57-8, 64. 

Jefferson, Howard B., present, 105. 

Jefferson, Pres. Thomas, 167, 197. 

Jenkins, George, of Baltimore, 169. 

Jenkins, Joseph, banker, of Baltimore, 169. 

Jenkins, Michael, banker, of Baltimore, 
169. 

Jenkins, Thomas C., of Baltimore, 169. 

Jenkins, Mrs. Thomas C. (Louisa Carrell), 
169. 

Jenour, Joshua, bookseller, 241. 

Jephson, Robert, author, 62, 6s. 

Jeu de 1 Amour et du Hasard, 55. 

Jew, The, 55, 58. 

John Carter Brown Library, 3, 108, 224, 
234, 236. 

Johnson, Alden P., elected a member, 108. 

Johnson, E., publisher, of London, 240, 242. 

Johnson, Virginia W., author, 96. 

Johnston, Edward, publisher, 242. 

Jones, C. S. (fl. 1796), actor, 23, 33, $7. 

Jones, Edward, publisher, 242. 
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Jones, Emanuel, painter, 18 n. 

Jones, Herschel V., collector, 230. 

Jones, M., publisher, of London, 242. 
Jones, Matt B., collector, 234. 

Journey to London, 56. 

Judd Family, 99. 

Judson, Edward Z. C. (Ned Buntline), 78. 
Juoenile National Calendar, 202, 206. 
Juveniles, 156-7, 202-8. 


K. 


Kane, Grenville, collector, 244. 

Kanes, Capt. John, 172. 

Kaufman, Jesse G., publisher, 163 n. 

Kaye, Frederick B., author, 237. 

Kelly, James V., of Baltimore, 180 n. 

Kemble, John P., tragedian, 22. 

Kendall, Henry P., gift, 132. 

Kennedy, John P., novelint, 167 n., 179. 

Kenny, [Jonathan?], actor, 21, 30, 32. 

Kenny, Mrs. Jonathan, 44. 

Kent, Level, publisher, 247. 

Keppel, Dr. Frederick P., 227 n. 

Kerr, Orpheus C. (pseud.). See Newell, 
Robert H. 

Kimball, LeRoy E.., gift, 132. 

King, George H. S., of Fredericksburg, Va., 
162 n. 

Kinnicutt, Dr. Roger, present, 105. 

Kip, Leonard, novelist, 84-5. 

Kirkby, George, printer, 238. 

Kirkland, Mrs. Caroline M. 5., historian, 
83. 

Kirkland, Edward C., present, 105. 

Kit Carson, 84. 

Kneass, William, engraver, 194. 

Know Your Own Mind, 56, 64. 

Knox, Gen. Henry, 11 n. 

Kosciuszko, Gen. Tadeusz, 200. 


L. 


Labarre, Trille, composer, 17, 33. 

Lambert, J., publisher, of London, 244. 

Lamplighter, The, 92, 104. 

Landauer, Mrs. Bella C., author, 168 n. 

Lane, Isaac, & Co., publishers, 248. 

Latrobe, Benjamin H., architect, 197-9. 

Latrobe, John H. B., artist, 179-80, 183, 
197-203, 206, 208-10. 

Laugh! Laugh! Laugh!, 66. 

Laurie & Whittle, publishers, of London, 
187. 

Lavoisne, C. V., geographer, 186-8. 
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Lawyer, The, 26 n. 

Lay, Benjamin, Quaker, 158. 

Layerne, Mr., musician, 33. 

Lea & Febiger, publishers, 170 n., 187 n., 
a. 

Leary, Lewis G., author, 97. 

Léaumont, R., conductor, 17, 33. 

Lee & Shepard, publishers, ror. 

Legé, Mr., actor, 27, 34, 49, SI, 61 “2, 79. 

Legé, Mrs., actress, 27-8, 32. 

Le Gear, Clara E., compiler, 191 n. 

Legendary, The, 7%. 

Leisy, Ernest E., author, 76. 

Lenox, James, collector, 214, 216, 227. 

Lenox Library, New York, 225-8. 

L’Epousé, Henry, musician, 33. 

LeSage, A. (pseud.), 186. 

Leslie, Charles R., portrait painter, 192. 

Leslie, Eliza, artist, 192. 

Lesson for Daughters, 67. 

Lethe, 60. 

Letter to a Certain Gentleman, 155. 

Letters of Junius, 171. 

Letters of the British Spy, 171. 

Lewis, Col. Fielding, 161. 

Lewis, Mrs. Fielding (Betty Washington), 
161. 

Lewis, Samuel, draftsman, 186, 192 n. 

Lexington, Book Shop, New York, 224. 

Liberty Asserted, 66. 

Library of Congress, 3, 123-4, 194 n., 201 n. 

Life in California, 84. 

Life in the Itineracy, 98. 

Life of Queen Tab, 204. 

Life’s Vagaries, 57, 62, 65. 

Lilian, 91. 

Lillo, George, dramatist, 26, 62, 65, 71. 

Lincoln, Pres. Abraham, 80. 

Lincoln, Daniel W., Recording Secretary, 
present, 1, 105; re-elected, 107; Auditor, 
107, 141; gift, 132, 146. 

Linley, Thomas, musician, 56. 

Lionel and Clarissa, 22, 44, 55-6, 69. 

Litchfield, Leonard, publisher, 249. 

Literature, American, 

Little, Bertram K., present, 1, 105. 

Little French Milliner, 47. 

Little Rhymes for Little Folks, 206. 

Little Yankee Sailor, 60, 64, 67, 70. 

Livingston, Luther S., bibliographer, 223. 

Livingstone, David, explorer, 231. 

Lloyd, Mr., dramatist, 63, 68. 

Lock and Key, 56, 60, 68. 

Locke, David R. (Petroleum V. Nasby), 
humorist, 81. 
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Lockman, DeWitt M., artist, 213 n. 
Lodge, Henry Cabot (d. 1924), 123. 
London Chronicle, 237. 

London Gazette, 277. 

London Merchant, 63, 65. 

Long Island Agricultural and Technical 
Institute, 8. 

Longfellow, Henry W., 78. 

Loring, Augustus P., elected a member, 108. 

“Los Gringos,” 79. 

Love-a-la-~-Mode, 57, 63. 

Love in a Village, 55, 60. 

Love in the City, 63. 

Lucas, Miss Bertha, of Baltimore, 182. 

Lucas, Edward, of Baltimore, 181. 

Lucas, Fielding, Jr., paper, “Fielding 
Lucas, Jr., Early Nineteenth-Century 
Publisher of Fine Books and Maps,” by 
J. W. Foster, 108, 161-212. 

Lucas, Fielding, Sr., 162 n. 

Lucas, Mrs. Fielding, Jr. (Elizabeth M. 
Carrell), 167-9, 174, 181. 

Lucas, Mrs. Fielding, Sr. (Nancy Brown), 
162 n. 

Lucas, Mrs. Fielding, Sr. (Polly Harrison 
Apperson), 162 n. 

Lucas, George A., art critic, 182. 

Lucas, Henry, type-founder, 178-9, 181. 

Lucas, James, printer, 179 n. 

Lucas, John Carreli, artist, 182. 

Lucas, Peter, of Fredericksburg, Va., 162. 

Lucas, William, of Baltimore, 181-2. 

Lucas, William F., of Baltimore, 166 n. 

Lucas, William F., Jr., stationer, 182. 

Lucas, William R., printer, 179 n. 

Lucas, Zachariah, 162. 

Lucas & Deaver, printers, 179 n. 

Lucas Brothers, Inc., stationers, 162 n., 
168, 182. 

Lucas’s Progressive Drawing Book, 
197-8. 

Lyar, The, 21, §9-60, 70. 

Lydenberg, Harry M., paper, “Wilberforce 
Eames as I Recall Him,” 108, 213-36. 

Lying Valet, 55, 60. 

Lynn Shoemaker, 70. 


194, 


M. 


McAdam, John L., author, 208. 
McCulloh, Dr. James H., 210. 
McFarland, Daniel, trial, 94. 
McHenry, Fort, 172. 

McKenney, Thomas L., author, 208. 
McKenzie, D., actor, 32. 


INDEX 


McKim, Isaac, of Baltimore, 172. 

McKinley, Pres. William, 123. 

Macklin, Charles, dramatist, 57, 63. 

McMahon, John Van Lear, attorney, 179. 

Macready, William, dramatist, 63-4. 

Magic Cauldron, 62. 

Maguire, Hugh, professor, 185 n. 

Mahomet the Impostor, 61-3. 

Mahoney, Michael, restaurateur, 11. 

Mahony, Bertha E., author, 205 n. 

Maid of the Mill, 55-6, 58, 68. 

Maid of the Oaks, 46-7, 56-7. 

Maidenhood Series, 101. 

Mallet, Francis, musician, 33. 

Man Bewitched, 60. 

Man of Ten Thousand, 61-2, 70. 

Man's Rights, 94. 

Maps, 157-8, 185-93. 

Marine, William M., historian, 172 n. 

Marine Insurance Companies, 192. 

Marivaux, Pierre de, dramatist, 55. 

Marriage of Figaro, 61. 

Marshall, James, actor, 19, 32. 

Marshall, Mrs. James, actress, 32. 

Martyn, Francis, author, 207 n. 

Marvel, Ik (pseud.). See Mitchell, Donald G. 

Maryland, University of, 177. 

Maryland Historical Society, 162 n., 166, 
168 n., 176 n., 179, 183, 185 n., 197-202, 
207 n. 

Maryland Institute for the Promotion of the 
Mechanical Arts, 176, 182. 

Maspero, Peter, publisher, 158. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 11 n., 15 n. 

Massachusetts Mercury, 68. 

Massinger, Philip, dramatic poet, 63, 67, 69. 

Matchett, R. J., publisher, 178 n.-9 n. 

Maternal Affection, 55. 

Mather, Rev. Cotton, 224. 

Mathews, Mathew J., death, 111. 

May, Sophie (pseud.). See Clarke, Re- 
becca 5S. 

Mayer, Brantz, historian, 179. 

Mayhew, Rev. Experience, 224. 

Mayhew, Rev. Jonathan, portrait, 111. 

Mayne, J., publisher, of London, 247. 

Mayo, John, printer, 240. 

Mechell, M., publisher, of London, 244-5. 

Médecin Malgré Lui, 58. 

Medina, José Toribio, historian, 223 

Meeker, Jotham, missionary, 224. 

Melish, John, draftsman, 186-7 n., 192 1. 

Melocosmiotis, 63, 67. 

Melville, Herman, 78. 

Memoirs of the Bloomsgrave Family, 96. 
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Memorial of Alice and Phoebe Cary, 96. 

Mendenhall, Thomas, of Philadelphia, 
166 n. 

Merchant of Venice, 55, 60, 62, 69. 

Mercier, Louis S., author, 61. 

Merriam, John M., present, 1, 105; enter- 
tained A.A.5S., 2; gift, 132, 147. 

Merry Girl, 62. 

Merry Mourners, 65. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, 25, 55, 69. 

Metamorphosis, 157. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., present, 1; re-elected 
Councillor, 107. 

Metropolitan Catholic Almanac, 192, 207 n.-8. 

Microprint project, 5, 111. 

Midas, 45, 51, 59, 4. 

Midnight Hour, 46-7, 61, 66, 68, 71. 

Miles, Gen. Nelson A., 214. 

Millan, B., publisher, of London, 245, 247. 

Miller, Henry, bookseller, 221. 

Miller, J., bookseller, of London, 241. 

Miller, James, dramatist, 61~3. 

Miller, Peter, call boy, 18, 34. 

Mills, Robert, architect, 172, 186, 189-90, 
209. 

Milton, John, poet, 171, 184 n. 

Minneapolis Athenaeum, 122. 

Minneapolis Public Library, 123. 

Miraculous Mill, 50, 59. 

Miser, The, 58-9. 

Mrs. Armington’s Ward, 95. 

Mitchell, Donald G. (Ik Marvel), essayist, 
92. 

Mitchell, Isaac, author, 78. 

Mitchell, Stewart, gift, 132, 147. 

Moale, Samuel, of Baltimore, 174 n. 

Mock Doctor, 58, 68. 

“Model Parish,” 99. 

Modern Antiques, 65, 69. 

Modern Atlas, 191. 

Modern Chivalry, 96. 

Moissy. See Mouslier. 

Moliére (Jean B. Poquelin), dramatist, 58. 

Monaghan, Jay (James), biographer, 78. 

Monkey's Frolic, 203-4. 

Moody, Robert E., present, 1, 105; on com- 
mittee, 2. 

Moore, Dr. George H., 226-7. 

Moore, William, publisher, of London, 248. 

More, Hannah, author, 58, 63. 

Morgan, Abel, author, 155. 

Morgan, John Pierpont (d. 1913), 176, 229. 

Morison, Samuel E., present, 1; cited, 25 n. 

Mormons, 100. 

Morphew, John, bookseller, 246. 
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Morris, Fred W., bookseller, 217-8. 

Morris, Thomas, & Co., publishers, 247. 

Morse, James H., of New York, 122. 

Morse, Rev. Jedidiah, 170. 

Morse, Samuel F. B., inventor, 210. 

Mort du Capitaine Cook, 55. 

Morton, Thomas, author, 25, 44, 46, 56, 59, 
61, 63-5, 71. 

Mountaineers, 18 n., 56-8, 60, 65-6. 

Much Ado about Nothing, 65, 69. 

Muck, Mr., musician, 33. 

Muir, John, naturalist, 214. 

Mulock, Dinah, author, 103. 

Murphy, Arthur, dramatist, 56, 58, 63-4, 


69. 
Murphy, John, publisher, 205. 
My Grandmother, 57, 60, 68-9, 71. 
My Opinions and Betsey Bobbet's, 96. 


N. 

Nasby, Petroleum V. (pseud.). See Locke, 
David R. 

Nash, Chauncey C., present, 1. 

Nash, Edward W., bookseller, 224. 

Nash, Ray, elected a member, 2; present, 
106; on committee, 108. 

Nation, 102. 

National Aegis, 114. 

National Geographic Magazine, 6. 

National Temperance Society, 104. 

Native American Humor, 81-2. 

Nature without Art, 63. 

Neal, John, author, 176. 

Neal, Joseph, publisher, 179. 

Neal, W. & J., publishers, 179. 

Neal, William, publisher, 179. 

New American Atlas, 188. 

New and Elegant General Atlas, 175 n., 186-7. 

New England Primer, 157. 

New General Atlas of the West India Island:, 
189, 

New Nursery Alphabet, 206. 

New York Historical Society, 4, 213 n., 229. 

New York Public Library, 3, 193, 228. 

New York State Library, 3. 

Newbery, Francis, bookseller, 205, 246. 

Newbery, John, bookseller, 246. 

Newcomb, Thomas, publisher, 241-2, 249. 

Newell, Robert H. (Orpheus C. Kerr), 
humorist, 81. 

Newman, Prof. Francis W., 90. 

Newspapers, Check List of Newspapers of 
the British Isles, 1665-1800, in A.A.S., 
237-S!. 
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Next Door Neighbours, 56, 61, 63. 
Nichols, Dr. Charles L., 156. 

Nichols, L. Nelson, of New York, 230. 
Nicoll, Allardyce, author, 26 n., 54. 
Nicoll, W., bookseller, of London, 244. 
No Song, No Supper, 61, 63, 69. 

Noe, Sydney P., present, 105. 

Norris, James, bookseller, 242. 

North and South, 88. 

Nott, J., publisher, of London, 248. 
Nouvelle Ecole des Femmes, 64. 
Nursery Novelties, 204. 


0. 


O’Callaghan, Edmund B., author, 207 n., 
224. 

O’Hara, Mrs. Elliott, of Washington, 125. 

O’Hara, Kane, dramatist, 58-6o, 64, 68. 

Oiseleur, L’, 50, 64. 

O’Keeffe, John, dramatist, 13, 20, 40, 46, 
50, 56-7, 61~3, 65-7, 69-71. 

Old Curiosity Shop, 103. 

Old Ground Young, 59. 

Old Maid, 58, 64. 

Old Man Taught Wisdom, 59, 67. 

Olds, Irving S., gift, 132. 

Olson, David J., assistant, 111. 

Olympus in an Uproar, 64. 

Onis, Luis de, historian, 208. 

Orlando, 26, 62, 65. 68, 71. 

Oronooko, 56, 70. 

Oscar and Malvina, 23, 46-7, 56, 60, 64, 66. 

Otway, Thomas, dramatist, 56, 66. 

Oulton, Walley C., author, 66. 

Our Helen, 102. 

Our Parish, 99. 

Owen, Edward, publisher, 242. 

Owenson, Sydney, author, 166. 


P. 


Paine, Robert Treat (or Thomas), poet, 
16-8 n., 27, 32, §7-8, 60, 64, 66. 

Paine, Russell S., present, 1, 105; re-elected 
Councillor, 107; gift, 132, 147. 

Paine, Thomas (d. 1809), 108, 156. 

Paine, Thomas, See Paine, Robert Treat. 

Palmer, Thomas, printer, of Philadelphia, 
163. 

Paltsits, Victor H., 213 n., 232, 234. 

Parental Persecution, 71. 

Parker, Augustus Keppel, publisher, 246. 

Parker, William, publisher, 243, 246. 

Parsons, Edward A., present, 105. 


INDEX 


Parsons, Wilfrid, historian, 207 n. 

Patapsco River, chart, 192. 

Paths of Learning . . . , 204. 

Patriot, The, 60, 65 6. 

Pattee, Fred Lewis, author, 81. 

Paul and Virginia, 61-2. 

Paul Revere’s Engravings, completed, 4, 111. 

Payne, John Howard, 176. 

Payson, George, author, 85. 

Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 196 n. 

Peale, Anna Claypoole, artist, 192, 197. 

Peale, James, artist, 192-3. 

Pearson, Mrs. Emily C., author, 89. 

Peck, George W., author, 84. 

Peculiar. A Tale of the Great Transition, 
89-90. 

Peele, John, publisher, 243 

Peep into the Seraglio, 56. 

Peeping Tom of Coventry, 63, 65, 71. 

Peeps from a Belfry, 99. 

Peltz, W. L. Learned, gift, 132. 

Pennsylvania, Historical Society of, 170, 
187 n. 

Percy, 58, 63. 

Perkins, Thomas Handasyd, 11. 

Pessere, theatre attendant, 34. 

Peterson, Theophilus B., & Brothers, pub- 
lishers, 95, 104. 

Petite Espiégle, La., 66. 

Phelps, Mrs. Elizabeth S., novelist, 94. 

Philadelphia, Free Library of, 203 n. 

Philes, George P., author, 222-3. 

Phillips, Philip Lee, author, 187 n.-91 n. 

Phillips, Stephen, of Salem, 122. 

Phillips, Stephen H., Attorney-Gen. of 
Hawaii, 120. 

Phillips, Mrs. Stephen H. (Margaret Dun- 
can), 120. 

Phillips, Stephen W., death noticed, 111; 
obituary, 120. 

Phillips, Mrs. Stephen W. (Anna P. Wheat- 
land), 120. 

Phoenix, John (pseud.). See Derby, George H. 

Pictures of Seventy-two Beasts and Birds, 157. 

Picturesque Primer, 204. 

Pierpont, Rev. John, poet, 176. 

Pike, Maj. Zebulon M., 209 

Pilgrims, The, 206. 

Pilgrim's Family Progress, 206. 

Pilgrim's Progress, 206. 

Pillar of Fire, 92. 

Pilling, James C., bibliographer, 223-4. 

Pine, William, & Son, publishers, 238. 

Pizarro, José A., professor, 185. 
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Plan of the City and Suburbs of New Orleans, 
158. 

Plautus, Titus M., poet, 58. 

Pleasants, J. Hall, gift, 132; cited, 180 n. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 31. 

Political Family, 156. 

Pollock, Thornas C., author, 20 n., 27 n. 

Poor Soldier, 66~7, 69-70. 

Poor White, The, 89. 

Pope, Alexander, poet, 184 n. 

Porter, Anna Maria, novelist, 103. 

Porter, Jane, novelist, 170. 

Fost Card Collectors’ Society, 119. 

Potts, James, printer, 250. 

Powell, Charles S., theatrical manager, 
19 24, 27. 

Prairie, 84. 

Pratt, Dr. Frederick H., present, 1, 105; 
gift, 132. 

Present for a Little Girl, 206. 

Preservation, 26, 45, 51, 61-4, 71. 

Pretty Stories, 206. 

Priest, William, bassoonist, 17-8 n., 33. 

Primers, collection, 157. 

Princess of the Moon, 92. 

Printing, early American, 152. 

Prisoner, The, 44, 60-1, 64. 

Proceedings of the Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania, 156. 

Progressive Drawing Book, 194, 197-8. 

Progressive Petticoats, 95. 

“Pro-Slavery Propaganda,” 88. 

Protestants, 100. 

Provok'd Husband, 56-7. 

Psalm Tunes, §, 111. 

Psalmanazar, George, 221. 

Publishers Weekly, 95, 101-4. 

Pug’s Tour through Europe, 206. 

Punctuation Personified, 206. 

Purse, 57-8, 63, 69. 

Putnam, Miss Brenda, of Wilton, Conn., 125. 

Putnam, George Palmer, of New York, 122. 

Putnam, Mrs. George Palmer (Victorine 
Haven), 122. 

Putnam, Herbert, Librarian, death noticed, 
111; obituary, 122. 

Putnam, Mrs. Herbert (Charlotte E. Mun- 
roe), 122. 

Putnam, William H., gift, 132. 

Pussling Cap, 157. 

Pygmalion, 67. 


Quakers, 100. 
Quinn, Arthur H., author, 54, 68, 76. 
Quinney, John W., Indian chief, 224. 
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Rabb, John, publisher, 250. 

Radcliffe, Mrs. Ann Ward, novelist, 56. 

Randall, H., publisher, of London, 246. 

Ratcliffe, Mr., actor, 33. 

Rawson, Rev. Grindal (d. 1715), 224. 

Raymond, Daniel, author, 208. 

Raymond, Rossiter W. (Robertson Gray), 
author, 85-6. 

Read, M., publisher, of London, 247. 

Reade, Charles, novelist, 103. 

Readex Microprint Corporation, 5, 154. 

Reapers, The, 56. 

Rector of St. Bardolph’s, 99. 

Reed, Abner (d. 1866), author, 157. 

Rees, Abraham, encyclopaedist, 164. 

Reeve, William, musician, 56, 58. 

Reginald Archer, 94. 

Reid, Mayne, novelist, 103. 

Reilly, Richard, publisher, 250. 

Reinagle, Hugh, artist, 193. 

Religion and Patriotism, 155. 

Religious books, 207-8. 

Rénaud, Mr., ballet dancer, 28, 34, 61, 67 

Revere, Paul, engravings, 4; 111; letter to, 


15. 

Revolution, The, 93-4. 

Rex, George, theatre attendant, 34. 

Reynolds, Frederick, author, 9, 20, 56, 59, 
63, 65, 67, 71. 

Riccius, Hermann P., present, 1, 106. 

Rice, Albert W., present, 1, 105; re-elected 
Councillor, 107; gift, 132, 146. 

Rice, Franklin P., historian, 110. 

Rice, John A., of Chicago, 224. 

Richard III, 23, 56, 69. 

Richard Coeur de Lion, 25-6, 28, 44-8, 50, 
56, 61-2, 64, 67. 

Richardson, Albert D., journalist, 94. 

Richmond, Carleton R., present, 1, 105; re- 
elected Vice-president, 106. 

“Rights of Woman,” 14 n. 

Riley, Stephen T., present, 1, 105. 

Rivals, The, 55, 61, 69. 

Roach, John, printer, 197. 

Roberts, James, publisher, 242. 

Robie, Thomas, author, 155. 

Robinson, Joseph, printer, 194 n., 205, 207 n. 

Robinson Crusoe, 156-7. 

Roche, Mrs. Regina M. D., novelist, 103. 

Roe, Alfred S., author, 103, 110. 

Roe, Rev. Edward P., 1oo-1. 

Rogers, Mr., dancer, 28, 34. 

Rogers, Henry J., pioneer in telegraphy, 210. 
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Rogers, William, publisher, of London, 240. 
Rogers and Black’s Marine Roll, 210. 
Rollinson, William, engraver, 158. 

Roman Actor, 63, 67, 69. 

Roman Father, 65, 68, 71. 

Romance of the Forest, 56. 

Romeo and Juliet, 18 n., 48-9, 55, 64, 66, 69. 
Romp, The, 63, 68, 71. 

Roosevelt, Robert B., author, 95. 

Roper, Abel, publisher, 246. 

Rose, Mr., actor, 32. 

Rose, Rev. John, 44, 60-1, 63, 67. 
Rosenbach, Dr. Abram S. W., collection, 


203 n. 

Rosenwald, Lessing J., gift, 132; collection, 
194 n. 

Rosina, 56, 64, 69-70. 

Rousseau, Jean J., Swiss author, 67. 

Rowe, Kenneth W., author, 211 n. 

Rowe, Nicholas, dramatic poet, 56, 59, 67. 

Rowland, Christian, theatre attendant, 34. 

Rowson, Miss Charlotte, 32. 

Rowson, Mrs. Susanna Haswell, 16, 26, 32, 
60-1, 66-7, 70-1. 

Rowson, William, actor, 32. 

Royal Alphabet, 156. 

Rules and Regulations for the Forces... 

Rural Fite, 62. 

Rush, Mrs. Caroline E., author, 87-9. 

Russell, John (d. 1831), printer, 55. 

Russell, Joseph N., printer, 55. 

Russian, The, 58. 

Sabin, Joseph, bibliographer, 187 n., 189 n.- 
QI n., 217, 224-6. 

St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, 184, 187. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 184. 

St. Patrick's Day, $5, 70. 

Saint-Pierre, Jacques H. Bernadin de, 62. 

St. Twel’ mo, 95. 

Salander and the Dragon, 99. 

Sale, George, translator, 220-1. 

Salisbury, Stephen (d. 1829), 17. 

San Francisco Mercantile Library, 87. 

Sargent, Epes, editor, 89-90. 

Savage, Rev. Minot J., 214. 

Sawyer, Charles H., present, 105. 

Say, Charles, printer, 241, 243. 

Say, Mary, publisher, 243. 

Scarlet Letter, 103. 

Scavoye, Mr., musician, 33. 

Scharf, John T., historian, 172 n., 176 n., 
180 n., 187 n. 

Schethy, Johann G. C., violinist, 28, 33, 51, 


156. 


Schnid, Christoph, author, 205. 


INDEX 


School for Scandal, 21, 59, 70. 

Schoolbooks, 184-5. 

Scollay, William, of Boston, 11. 

Scotford, Rev. John, 99 

Scott, John, author, 167 n. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 184 n., 211. 

Scott, Rev. William A., 98. 

Scott, Gen. Winfield, 210. 

Scripture Alphabet, 206. 

Sculptor in Love, 67. 

Secret History of the Green Room, 14. 

Sedaine, Michael J., dramatist, 56. 

Seemuller, Mrs. Anne M. C., novelist, 94. 

Seidensticker, Oscar, compiler, 178 n. 

Seilhamer, George O., 9, 18 n., 20, 22, §4. 

Selina and Axor, 46, $7, 65. 

Semmes, John E., author, 183 n., 198, 209 n. 

Sergeant, Rev. John (d. 1749), 224. 

Shakespeare, William, 23, 55-6, 58-Go, 62-6, 
68-9, 102, 170. 

Sharp, Abraham, almanac-maker, 164. 

Shave & Jackson, publishers, 239. 

Shaw, Robert K., present, 105; on com- 
mittee, 106; on Com. on Pub., 107. 

She Wou'd and She Wou'd Not, 25, 57, 62. 

Shea, John G., historian, 207 n. 

Shelton, Rev. Frederick W., 99 

Sheridan, Richard B. B., dramatist, 21, 55, 
59-61, 69-71. 

Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, publishers, 195. 

Shield, William, musician, 60, 65-6. 

Shipton, Clifford K., Librarian, present, 1, 
105; completes American Bibliography, 
3-5; on Com. on Pub., 107; editor of 
microprint project, 111, 1563-4; gift, 132; 
Report, 152; obituaries of W. R. Coe, 7, 
A. Forbes, 117, S. W. Phillips, 120, H. 
Putnam, 122. 

Shipwrecked Mariners Preserved, 28,67, 70-1. 

Shorter Catechism, 157. 

Shoshone Stud, 7. 

Shriver, James, author, 209. 

Sibley, John Langdon, biographer, 159. 

Siddons, Mrs. Sarah Kemble, actress, 22. 

Silver, Rollo G., present, 1, 105; on com- 
mittee, 2; gift, 132; cited, 163 n. 

Simerwell, Robert, 224. 

Simmons, James, printer, 238. 

Simms, William Gilmore, 76, 83. 

Simon Kenton, 86. 

Simson, Matthew, publisher, 251. 

Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr. (Emily E. Ford), 
187 n., 205 n. 

Skilling, John, carver, 12. 

Skilling, Simeon, carver, 12. 
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Slaves in Algiers, 26, 61, 68. 

Smith, Gen. Samuel, 172. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, 92. 

Smith, Thomas E. V., historian, 222. 

Smith, William L. G., author, 89. 

Smith, William P., author, 177 n. 

Sollee, John, of Charleston, 31 n. 

Solomons, Miss, actress, 32. 

Solomons, Mr., actor, 32. 

Solomons, Mrs., actress, 32. 

Solomon's Temple, 61, 70. 

Solon, 90. 

Son-in-Law, 61, 66. 

Songs for the Nursery, 206. 

Sonneck, Oscar G. T., 18 n. 

Southerne, Thomas, dramatist, 56, 60, 70. 

Southworth, Mrs. Emma D. E. N., novel- 
ist, 78, 81, 95, 102-3. 

Sower, Charles G., compiler, 178 n. 

Sower (Saur), Christopher (d. 
printer, 178. 

Sower (Saur), Samuel (d. 1820), printer, 
178. 

Sower, Samuel, & Co., type-founders, 166 n., 
178. 

Spalding, Richard, type-founder, 178. 

Spanish Barber, 26, 46, 55, 59-60, 68-9, 71. 

Sparks, Jared, historian, 188, 190-1. 

Speculation, 59, 67. 

Spencer, Rae M., present, 1, 106; gift, 132. 

Spirit of the Times, 85. 

Spoil’d Child, 14 n., 55-8, 67, 69. 

Sports and Pastimes for Children, 206. 

Stalker, Andrew, publisher, 251. 

Stamp, J., publisher, of London, 241. 

“Standard of Liberty,” 68. 

Stauffer, David McN., author, 187 n., 204 n. 

Stearns, Foster, gifts, 131-2, 145, 147. 

Steiner, Bernard C., historian, 177 n. 

Stephens, Mrs. Ann S. W., novelist, 78, 95. 

Stetson, Sarah P., author, 209 n. 

Stevens, Mr., theatre attendant, 18, 34. 

Stevens, Mrs., theatre attendant, 18, 34. 

Stevens, Henry, bibliographer, 216. 

Stobbs, George R., present, 1, 105; on com- 
mittee, 106; gift, 132. 

Stoddard, Harry G., present, 105; re- 
elected Councillor, 107; cited, 113; gift, 
132, 147. 

Stone, Mr., English flutist, 33. 

Stone, Wilbur Macey, 203 n., 206. 

Stop Him Who Can!, 67. 

Storace, Stephen, musician, 60-1. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet E. Beecher, 78, 87-9, 
95, 103. 
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Strakosch, Avery, 213 n. 

Street, T. G., publisher, of London, 241. 

Streeter, Thomas W., President, presides, 1, 
105; resigns, 106; Councillor, 107; gift, 
132, 147; cited, 235. 

Stricker, Gen. John, 172. 

Strickland, William, draftsman, 186, 194~s. 

Strolling Gentleman, 66. 

Struggle for Liberty, 68. 

Stuart, Daniel, printer, 241. 

Stuart, P., publisher, of London, 245. 

Sturgis, Josiah, of Charleston, 31. 

Sturgis, Russell, merchant, of Boston, 11. 

Such Things Are, 61, 65. 

Sully, Thomas, artist, 167, 169. 

Sultan, 55-6, 70. 

Surocy of the River Patapsco, 192. 

Suspicious Husband, 60, 64, 69. 

Swan, Bradford F., present, 1, 106; cited, 
233- 

Sweat, [Benjamin/?], machinist, 34. 

Swem, Earl G., gift, 132. 

Swinney & Collins, publishers, 238. 

Swinney, Walker & Collins, publishers, 238. 


T. 


Take Your Choice, 204. 

Taming of the Shrew, 59. 

Tancred and Sigismunda, 25, 56, 66, 70. 

Tandy, Jeannette R., author, 88. 

Tanesse, James, surveyor, 158. 

Tanner, Benjamin, publisher, 186. 

Tanner, Henry S., engraver, 186-9 n. 

Taste of the Times, 27, 57-8, 66. 

Tate, Vernon D., elected a member, 2; 
present, 106. 

Taylor, Bayard, novelist, 92. 

Taylor, Josiah (fi. 1793), 12 n. 

Taylor, Raynor, of Philadelphia, 28, 62, 70. 

Taylor, Robert, merchant, of Baltimore, 
167 n. 

Terhune, Mrs. Mary V. H. (Marion Har- 
land), 92. 

Thackeray, William M., 103. 

That Queer Girl, 102. 

Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 13, 16. 

Theodosia Ernest, 100. 

Thomas, Isaiah, award, 116; juveniles, 156; 
cited, 158, 178. 

Thomas, Moses, bookseller, 192 n., 195. 

Thompson, Sir Benjamin (Count of Rum- 
ford), 184 n. 

Thomson, James (b. 1700), poet, 25, 56, 
66, 70. 
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Thomson, Mortimer N. (Doesticks), humor- 
ist, 92. 

Three Weeks after Marriage, 56, 64. 

Tibbals, N., & Sons, booksellers, 221. 

Tibbals, Rev. Nathan, 221. 

Tilden Trust, 228. 

Tinker, Edward L., re-elected Councillor, 
107; gift, 158. 

Tom Thumb, 58, 60, 64, 68. 

Tommy Trip’s Museum, 204. 

Tonson, Jacob, printer, 242. 

Tooke, Benjamin, publisher, 242. 

Tourists’ Guide through the States of Mary- 
land, . . ., 192. 

Town before You, The, 58, 66. 

Townsend, Virginia F., author, 102. 

Toy, John D., printer, 206-7 n. 

Travels of an American Owl, 96. 

Tray’s Travels, 202, 206. 

Treatise on Landscape Paintings, 199-200. 

Treatise on the Principles of Landscape De- 
sign, 201 n. 

Trewman, Robert, printer, 239. 

Triumph of Washington, 70. 

Tudor, William, of Boston, 11, 15. 

Tuer, Andrew W., author, 203 a. 

Twain, Mark (pseud.). See Clemens, 
Samuel L. 

Twinch, Mrs. Virginia Halsey, 162 n. 

Two Hunters and the Milkmaid, 28, 55, 69. 

Two Philosophers, 62. 

Tyler, Col. John, 13, 35. 


U. 


Uhler, Dr. John Earle, 162 n., 176 n. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, 79, 87-9, 92-3, 103. 
V. 

Vail, Robert W. G., cited, 5, 213 n., 226 n.- 
7 1. 

Van Blon, E. (pseud.), 198, 200, 202. 

Van Doren, Carl C., author, 76. 

Vanity Fair, 103. 

Varley, John, author, 195, 197, 200. 

Vaughan, Mrs., theatre attendant, 34. 

Vecchio, Charles Del, publisher, 158. 

Venice Preserved, 56, 66. 

Vespucci, Amerigo, bibliography, 235. 

Victoire, 96. 

Viets, Dr. Henry R., present, 1, 105. 

Villiers, Mr., dramatist, 21, 27, 32, 70-1. 

Vincent, John Heyl, Bishop, 214. 

Vint, Mary, publisher, 243. 


INDEX 


Virgin Unmask'd, 59, 67, 71. 
Virginia, University of, 207 n. 
Virginia State Library, 198 n. 
Vitetti, Countess Natali Mai Coe, 8. 
Volcano Diggings, 84. 

Vose, Reuben, author, 80. 


Wagner, Henry R., 223. 

Wags and Oddities, 71. 

Waite, Albert G., elected a member, 2; 
present, 106. 

Waldron, Francis G., author, 60, 66, 68, 
70-1. 

Walker, Guy W., Jr., present, 1, 106. 

Walker, Howell, of Washington, 6. 

Wallis, Harry W., & Co., auditors, 141-2. 

Wallis, James, publisher, 239. 

Walter, John, publisher, 242, 248. 

Walters, Henry, of Baltimore, 182. 

Walters, William T., art collector, 182. 

Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 182. 

War of Wits, 61. 

Ward, Edward, publisher, 238. 

Ware, William R., educator, 214. 

Warner, Susan B., novelist, 81, 92. 

Warren & Wood, theatrical producers, 175. 

Warrenton, Lady of (pseud.), 92. 

Washburn, Charles F., of Worcester, 125. 

Washburn, Mrs. Charles F. (Mary E. 
Whiton), 125. 

Washburn, Hon. Charles G., 125. 

Washburn, Reginald, death noticed, 111; 
obituary, 125. 

Washburn, Mrs. 
Bradford), 126. 

Washington, Booker T., 214 

Washington, Pres. George, 161. 

Washington Almanac, 164. 

Washington Monument, Baltimore, 167, 
172. 

Washington's Birthday, 46. 

Watkins, Marjorie, bibliographer, 227 n. 

Watson, James, publisher, 251. 

Way to Get Married, 25, 44, 46, 56, $9, 63-4 

Way to Keep Him, 56, 63-4. 

Webb, Charles H., author, 95 

Webb, Nathan B., compiler, 214. 

Wedding Day, 56, 62, 65-6, 69. 

Weekly Trade Circular, 93. 

Weems, Rev. Mason L., 187. 

Wegelin, Oscar, bibliographer, 166, 213 n 

Weir, James, author, 86. 


Reginald (Dorcas L. 
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Weis, Rev. Frederick L., present, 1, 105; 
on Com. on Pub., 107; on committee, 
108. 

Welch, d’Alté A., elected a member, 2; 
cited, 157. 

Welles, Edmund Galpin, 116. 

Welles, Thomas, Gov. of Conn., 116. 

Went India Atlas, 190 n. 

West Indian, 56, 58. 

Westcott, Thompson, author, 187 n. 

Western Americana, collection, 6-7. 

What Can She Do, 100. 

Wheel of Fortune, 58, 60. 

Wheeler, A. O., novelist, 91. 

Whitcher, Mrs. Frances M. B., humorist, 
9. 

White, theatre attendant, 34. 

White, Edward Lucas, author, 182. 

White, Miss Ethel (d. 1955), 162 n. 

White, John, publisher, of Newcastle, 248. 

White, William C., author, 24, 26, 32, 62, 
65, 68, 71. 

Whitefield, Rev. George, 158. 

Whitehead, William, dramatist, 65, 68, 71. 

Whitehill, Walter M., present, 1, 105; re- 
elected Councillor, 107. 

Whitemore, messenger, 35. 

Whitlock, Elizabeth, bookseller, 240. 

Whitlock, Mrs. Elizabeth Kemble, actress, 
22-3, 33, 65, 71. 

Whitney, Mrs. Adeline D. T., author, 103. 

Widow Bedoti Papers, 96. 

Wild Oats, 65-6. 

Wilkie, John, publisher, 240. 

Wilkie, T., publisher, of London, 240. 

Wilkinson, Robert, publisher, 191 n. 

Willard, Rev. Samuel (d. 1707), 155. 

Willcox, Joseph, historian, 162 n., 169 n. 

William and Thomas, 206. 

Williams, William, artist, of Philadelphia, 
158. 

Williamson, John B., paper, “A Season in 
Federal Street: J. B. Williamson and the 
Boston Theatre, 1796-97," by John 
Alden, 2, 9-74. 

Williamson, Mrs. John B. (Louisa Fon- 
tenelle), 13-4. 
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Williamson, Robert, printer, 239. 

Willis, Nathaniel P., editor, 78-81, 98. 

Willis, Eola, author, 31 n. 

Willock, Robert, publisher, 248. 

Wilson, A., publisher, of London, 247. 

Wilson, Mrs. Augusta Jane Evans, author, 
81. 

Winder, Gen. William H., 176. 

Winship, George P., librarian, 213 n., 223, 
236. 

Winsor, Justin, historian, 11 n. 

Winter Lodge, 86. 

Wirt, William, author, 171, 187, 208. 

Wirt, Mrs. William, 208-9 n. 

Wise, Henry A., author, 79. 

Wolcott, Roger (Harvard, 1899), gift, 132. 

Woman Keeps a Secret, 140. 

Wonder, The, 14 0., 57, 65. 

Wonders, 204. 

Wood, Benjamin (d. 1900), author, go. 

Woodfall, Henry S., printer, 246. 

Woodfall, William, publisher, of London, 
242, 244. 

Woodward, Charles L., bookseller, 221-2, 
226. 

Woodworth, Samuel, playwright, 176. 

Worcester Eoening Gazette, 114. 

Worcester Evening Post, 115. 

Worcester Telegram, 114. 

Wright, Daniel T., author, 95. 

Wright, Lyle H., paper, “A Few Observa- 
tions on American Fiction, 1851-75,” 2, 
6, 75-104; cited, 110. 

Wroth, Lawrence C., present, 1, 105; read 
paper on Wilberforce Eames, 108, 161- 
233; remarks, 233-6. 

Wycherley, William, dramatist, 59. 

Wyoming Land Co., 7. 


Y. 


Yale University Library, 6. 
Young Artist's Companion, 197. 
Young Quaker, 62, 66. 

Youth’s Library, 205. 
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RESOLUTION CHART 


100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions Numerals in chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 

In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
‘chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the.line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 5. 


Examint “T-shaped” line groupings in the fm with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
lines recorded sharply.and distinctly. Multiply this-»number by the reduction factor to obtain resolving power 
in lines per millimeter Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0, group are 
not distinctly separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x 5 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
rily. 10,0 x § §0-lines per millimeter which are not recorded: satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 


tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and 50 lines per millimeter 


Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 


processing, and other factors. These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations during 


exposure, lack of’ critical focus, and exposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. 


